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moral tone of Youre is unexceptionabdle.”— 
Christian Union. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Aw Icevsrraten 


The current number contains the second instalment of the serial 
story for girls, “The Colonel's Money,” by Locy ©. a short 
humorous sketch called “ Little Jim's Good Time,” by Isanet Farr- 
Lanp, and a story by E. M. Traquair, entitled 


THE WOLF CHARMER, 


with a full-page illustration by Freperic 

“ An All-round Boy” is the title of an article by Caartes Bar- 
NARD, caleniated to interest young readers in the system of instruction 
Jollowed at the Feliz Adler School for Working-men’s Children. 
It is accompaitied by a picture by G. pr F. Brusn. 

Other illustrations ave by Jessie SurpuerD, ALFRED BRENNAN, 


Parmer Cox, 


YounG Prop, $2 00 per Year. 
A specimen copy of Harper's will be sent on ap- 


plication. 
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New York. Sarvurnar, Janvary 22, 1887. 


THE SENATORIAL ELECTIONS. 


HE elections for Senators of the United States this 
> winter will be watched with great interest. The 
Democrats opened the ball in Indiana in a very un- 
promising manner, by extraordinary proceedings in 


the Senate; and the Republicans in Michigan dis- 


placed Mr. CONGER by a gentleman of whom it is 
chiefly reported that he is very rich, and tells a good 
story; and in Pennsylvania they nominated Mr. 
Quay, known to the country only as a party ‘* boss.” 
Both parties have more at stake than the issue of the 
personal contest between candidates, because both 
parties are themselves on trial. It is remarkable 
that while it is constantly asserted that our govern- 
ment is one of party. and that it is a patriotic duty to 
belong to a party and to obey its commands, there is 
always talk of an appeal to the country, as if beyond 
the parties there were a tribunal of voters which 
would decide between them. There is such a tribu- 
nal. There is a great, and just now a very great, 
body of independent citizens, who elected the pre- 
sent President, and who will elect the next President. 
Their vote will depend largely upon the degree of 
confidence which parties inspire, and the success of 
either party at the next election will be determined 
by the proof which it shall have submitted that it 
may be trusted more than the other to secure honest 
and efficient and economical government. 

These-are very simple truisms. They are indeed 
so commonplace that they are neglected by party 
managers and politicians, who hold that it is not 
party character and purpose but ** boodle” that car- 
ries the day. That is a serious error. Mr. MIKE 
CREGAN can ‘‘hire” a large number of his friends 
to vote for the party of moral ideas, and they may 
sometimes elect an Assemblyman. But to carry a 
larger election it is necessary to persuade the coun- 
try—that is, the independent voters—that the party is 
a party of moral ideas. In the Senatorial elections 
the Democratic party will strengthen itself just in 
the degree that it identifies itself with the views of 
the Democratic President. To repudiate them or to 
shrug the shoulder at them, and to yearn for an “ old- 
fashioned Democrat.’’ meaning a Bourbon, is to warn 
the independent voters that the President does not 
represent his party. To suppose that to be good pol- 
icy is to prove one’s self an indisputable Bourbon. 
The Republican —— no less a stake in the Sen- 
atoria] elections. Situation of the party is plain 
to the dullest observer. Why was it defeated in 
1884? Because it was believed to be recreant to its 
principles of honesty and progress, and to have fallen 
under the control of influences dangerous to honest 
politics and to the national welfare. This is stating 
the fact in general terms. But it describes substan- 
tially the situation. Now how does a party defeated 
for such reasons recover its ascendency ? Obviously 
by showing that it is not recreant to its original spir- 
it and purpose, and that it deserves the confidence 
and support of ‘‘the country,” to which in 1888 it 


_ must again appeal. 


This consideration invests the Senatorial elections 
with vital importance to the party welfare. The dis- 
position of the Republican party will be judged, and 
properly, by its selections of candidates for this high 
trust. If it chooses conspicuously able, upright, ex- 
perienced public men of large and liberal views, of a 
progressive spirit, more patriotic than partisan, and 
above suspicion of every kind, the Republican party 
will justify its old character and traditions, and its 
appeal for the approval and support of the country, 
which means rather more than the thick and thin 
party yoters, will be powerful and persuasive. But 
if it selects second-rate men, unversed in public af- 


fairs, known chiefly as millionaires, or mere party 


managers, or ‘‘ good fellows,” whose nominations are 
secured by professional politicians upon *‘ still hunts,” 
by ingenious tricks, by promises which are practical 
bribery, and by actual purchase, it will disappoint 
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and disgust the best men within the party, and it will 
merely repel all others. It cannot restore the old 
enthusiasm and vigor and success by selecting such 
representatives, and snarling at independent Repub- 
licans as traitors and spoonies. ‘‘The public is not 
a fool, though my lord thinks it is.” 


THE SURPLUS. 


THE reduction of the surplus is the immediate ques- 
tion which will test the disposition and the ability of 
Congress. The practical difficulty in reaching a con- 
clusion lies in the fact that in the first_plaee the two 
Houses are of different political views, and in the sec- 
ond that the Democratic majority of the House is not 
agreed upon a principle in regulating the tariff. It 
is creditable to the Republican minority that Repub- 
licans do not decline to bring forward a plan of re- 
duction, whatever may be thought of its details or of 
the general principle upon which it proceeds. And 
the bill introduced by Mr. Hiscock, one of the Re- 
publican leaders of the House, has the merit of dis- 
closing in the simplest way the essential character of 
the protective principle. ‘Senator CHacg, of Rhode 
Island, is willing to predict that Congress will abolish 
the tobacco tax, and abolish or greatly reduce the 
whiskey tax. The Senator is a prohibitionist, and he 
does not use tobacco. But he thinks the removal of 
the tobacco tax to be a duty of Congress, on the ground 
that it is not a luxury, but a daily necessity to a large 
proportion of the people of the United States. But if 
this be a good reason for removing the tax, it is an 
equally sound argument in the case of other articles 
which are infinitely more necessary to the people than 
tobacco, and which are now roundly taxed by the 
tariff. 

In the case of whiskey, Senator CHACE holds that 
‘the government is now acting as a legitimizer of 
the liquor traffic”; that the whiskey tax is a war tax, 
and that the system is based upon injustice, because 
the rich distiller or speculator is able to buy govern- 
ment stamps in large amounts and to get the discount 
for purchase, which increases according to the amount 
purchased. Moreover, he does not think that the ab- 
olition or reduction of the tax would lead to an in- 
crease in consumption or in drunkenness. The Sen- 
ator must hold, then, that the reduction of the tax 
would not reduce the retail price, for the cheapness of 
drinks unquestionably affects the consumption and 
the amount of drunkenness. Senator CHACE thinks 
also that the Southern farmer who distils whiskey is 
entitled to this act of justice so long as the Northern 
farmer can make and sell cider. Mr. Hiscock pro- 
poses to reduce the tariff tax upon sugar by one-half, 
and to compensate the producers of sugar by bounties. 
This is a simple and intelligible plan, and it empha- 
sizes the fact that the great profits derived by certain 
protected interests from high duties are bounties paid 
by the whole people—by those who do not use the 
protected articles as well as by those who do. 

The debate upon the plans of reduction will thus 
involve the principle which lies at the root of a pro- 
tective tariff: namely, that the primary object of a 
tariff tax is not to secure the largest actual amount to 
the Treasury, but to assist certain private interests 
and enterprises under the plea of aiding home in- 
dustry. In this debate the protectionist party is 
most positive and aggressive, while its opponent, 
which is not a free-trade but a revenue-reform 
party, hesitates and doubts. The hesitation arises 
from the fact that a large revenue must be raised 
every year, and the traditions of the country favor 
as the means of raising it the indirect taxation of 
a tariff. To assail the protective principle of the 
tariff, therefore, seems to the average voter to threat- 
en both the amount of revenue and the wages of the 
workman. He is taught to associate high wages with 
protection, and as the question is an intricate one for 
those who are not well informed, and who do not 
reason carefully, it is a very dangerous one for any 
party to raise. It would not be touched, certainly, 
by this Congress except for the fact of the great and 
increasing surplus, and of the apprehension of an ex- 
tra session if some action should not be taken this 
winter. But Mr. Hiscock has expressed the opinion 
that no legislation is probable during this session. ,, 


ST. JACKSON'S DAY. 


THE 8th of January—St. Jackson’s Day—was cele- 
brated this year in a sad and significant manner by 
oratory devoted to extolling the great Jacksonian 
doctrine of spoils. The spoils system is one of the 
few surviving relics of royal government in this 
country, and stands in direct opposition to the Amer- 
ican and: truly Republican doctrine of merit, which 
opens the whole service to every honest and capable 
citizen, without fear and without favor, under regu- 
lations which secure the most vigorous and efficient 
service. JACKSON was an imperious and obstinate 
man, whose transformation of the public service into 
personal and party spoils, although not original with 
him, was the beginning of an evil practice which 
every administration has since followed, and which 
reached its highest point of abuse when the exigen- 
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cies of the times led the Republicans to pass the ten- 
ure of office bill, which, as Senator HoAR recently 
pointed out, was contemporaneous with the rise of 
the civil service reform movement. 

A return to the rule of the Jacksonian Democracy 
as expounded on the late anniversary of the battle of 
New Orleans would be a lamentable disaster. Hap- 
pily it is no more possible than a return to Black- 
cockade or Blue-light Federalism. The spoils system 
‘‘must go.” It will go, undoubtedly, as the devils 
went out of the possessed—shrieking and wailing. 
It will not go all at once, nor in consistent order, but 
it will go, as all abuses and wrongs go when they 
are once fairly confronted with the good sense and 
patriotic intelligence of the country. The reformed 
system is decried by Jacksonians as aristocratic. The 
New York World has well exposed the folly of this 
charge. A system which appoints only those whose 
fitness and competency have been ascertained by fair 
and open tests, without favoritism or a secret pull, 
and which dismisses every such appointee at any 
moment upon the responsibility of the appointing 
officer, is a comical aristocracy. The system has not 
one quality of an aristocracy, either of privilege or 
of tenure. The spoils system, however, is essentially 
exclusive and aristocratic, for under it no man is 
appointed without favoritism, nor removed, however 
unfit, so long as he has ‘‘ influence,” and no man out 
of a small circle of a boss's favorites has any chance 
of appointment whatever. Instead of removing the 
public service out of reach of the people, the reform- 
ed system takes it out of the hands of a political oli- 
garchy in every State and county and city, and re- 
stores it to the people. 

Nobody has ‘‘a right” to office in this country, nei- 
ther the politicians nor the office-holders. The offices 
are created by the people, not by a party, for the ben- 
efit of the people, and the people have the authority 
to determine in what way the offices shall be filled. 
The representatives of the people of all parties have 
decided that for certain offices the reformed system of 
selection shall be the method. They mean undoubt- 
edly to extend the range of those offices, and just in 
the degree that they leave the Jacksonian reign of 
terror in the public service behind them will they ad- 
vance toward a truly popular and democratic service. 
Government by party does not require a partisan 
change of every postmaster and collector and clerk 
and messenger and lamp-lighter in the public em- 
ployment, and nothing is so deadly an enemy of 
legitimate government by party as the spoils system, 
which 1s beloved by every corrupt and venal poli- 
tician in the country who belongs to a party for what 
he can ‘*‘ make” out of it. 


ENGLISH POLITICS. 

THE situation in English politics is very interest- 
ing. Its most striking phenomenon is the evident 
tendency toward a reunion of the Liberal party, and 
consequently to a reconstruction of party lines. It 
seems to be clear, however, that Mr. GLADSTONE will 
make no serious change in his Irish policy, and equal- 
ly clear that neither Mr. BRIGHT nor Lord HARTING- 
TON will accept that policy. Meanwhile Mr. GoscHEN 
goes into the Tory administration, and Lord Ran- 
DOLPH CHURCHILL is thrown over, and Lord IpDEs- 
LEIGH, a very liberal Tory, pushed out of the cabi- 
net by Lord SALISBURY, dies suddenly, and his death, 
under the circumstances, casts an ominous gloom 
upon the situation. Lord SALISBURY finds the ar- 
rangement of his ministry a very difficult task, and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has evidently discovered that his 
position is extremely unsatisfactory. Lord HARTING 
TON'S contention is untenable that he and his friends 
have as good aright as Mr. GLADSTONE and his friends 
to call themselves the Liberal party. He hold#*that 
because that party has never accepted the Irish pol- 
icy of Mr. GLADSTONE, while the country has reject- 
ed it at the election, it cannot be made the test of Lib- 
eralism. It is untenable because the great mass of 
the party did support that policy in Parliament and 
at the polls. Mr. BRIGHT, indeed, may say with 
truth that he is a Liberal in every sense of the term, 
but that he does not acknowledge home rule to be a 
Liberal principle. He cannot, certainly, become a 
Tory. But neither can he deny that what the great 
majority of the Liberal party approves must be ac- 
cepted as the Liberal policy. Mr. BRIGHT is there- 
fore a Liberal who differs with his party upon a 
most important public question. He occupies a posi- 
tion like that of revenue reform Republicans in this 
country. 

The result in England cannot be forecast. There 
is undoubtedly a general impression that the ministry 
is not strong ordurable. Mr. W.H. Smitu can hard- 
ly be a capable leader of the House of Commons: and 
Mr. GLADSTONE, who is the master of debate in Parlia- 
ment, will have a moral advantage over Mr. GOSCHEN, 
because, although an exceedingly able man, and ad- 
mirably equipped for debate, Mr. GOSCHEN is in the 
difficult position of a Liberal in a Tory Government. 
Should the Irish question become one of coercion in 
the sense of suspension of the ordinary course of law 
in Ireland, which is the practical significance of that 
word, the anti-home-rule Liberals would be drawn 
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more and more closely to the Tory camp. That the 
Tory view leads to the policy of coercion in the sense 
of extreme measures is evident from Lord SALIs- 
BURY’'S recent speech at the City Conservative Club. 
He said that the Nationalist ‘‘ plan of campaign” is 
simple swindling and fraud; it is a concerted repudi- 
ation of legal debts, and the beginning of anarchy. 
The question, he said, is not one of the mercy of land- 
lords, but of the obligations of debtors. In a word, 
the Tory ground is that there is no Irish grievance 
whatever; that the laws are equal for the whole 
realm; that Irishmen are as much bound to obey 
them as Englishmen or Scotchmen, and that if they 
refuse, the Government must compel obedience, or be 
practically overthrown. 

Whatever may be the ultimate practical result of 
the Round Table conference, and that can be dis- 
clored only gradually, it is hardly possible that the 
Tory Ministry, which would fall from its own weak- 
ness except for the presence of a Whig Liberal, can 
long endure. The Liberal Unionists are not satisfied 
with their own prospects, and th +y can hardly organ- 
ize a third party. While the Ivish question is open 
they must either return to the Liberal ranks or vote 
with the Tories. Some of them will probably take 
the former course, and the tendency of the latter 
will be, like Mr. GOSHEN, practically to identify them- 
selves with the Tories. It certainly seems not im- 
probable that Mr. GLADSTONE may be once more 
Prime Minister. 


TWENTY YEARS AND NOW, 


THE timely and interesting paper upon the revival 
of prosperity in the Southern States contributed to 
the Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record by Judge 
KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, the father of the House of 
Representatives, is a most happy confirmation of the 
report of the HARPER party of observers in the same 
region. Judge KELLEY is an able champion of pro- 
tection, and he finds his views justified by what he 
saw, and as a Republican he saw doubtless with great 
satisfaction what must have seemed to him infallible 
indications of a prospective change of party sympathy 
arising from the extraordinary development of home 
industry, which would naturally seem to those inter- 
ested to require no change in the general policy un- 
der which it has grown up. There has been no more 
cordial recognition of the great progress in Southern 
wealth, individual comfort, and productive power 
than that of Judge KELLEY. Twenty years ago he 
saw the Southern States as a land of desolation. The 
immediate cause, as he says, was undoubtedly the 
war. But the ante-bellum industrial system and eco- 
nomic opinions he holds to be largely responsible for 
the situation at thattime. Before the war there were 
few large-cities, and consequently there was no devel- 
opment of the boundless and infinitely various min- 
eral resources of the country. Agriculture was re- 
stricted to a few great staples, and without adequate 
fertilizers large tracts of land necessarily lay fallow 
and useless. The plantations were immense, and as 
the labor was performed by slaves, the laboring whites 
were inevitably poor and miserable. 

Twenty years ago Judge KELLEY appealed to his 
audiences to sell the vast areas of ill-worked land, and 
develop their coal, ore, and limestone. Such coun- 
sels have prevailed. Thechange wrought since then, 
hesays, ‘‘ may be regarded as the work of Titans.” In 
Nashville he found a city which has become a man- 
ufacturing and commercial centre. Her manufac- 
tures increase in variety as rapidly as in volume, 
and it avails itself of all its advautages as a point of 
distribution. _ Chattanooga feels the same impulse. 
The chief industries are connected with ore beds, coal- 
mines, and furnaces, but its lumber trade is said.to be 
second only to that of Chicago, and its tannery is the 
largest in the world. In this the labor is colored, and 
the adult population of the town is about equally di- 
vided between old Confederate and Union soldiers, 
and all are alike welcome to the industrial contest. 
A very interesting factory here is the steel nail-works, 
where the labor is also colored, and shows great me- 
chanical and industrial skill. Birmingham was ‘‘a 
tenantless wilderness” when the war ended. It is 
now a centife of industry, with more than 25,000 in- 
habitants, and the town hopes soon to make irofi so 
cheaply as to close the Pennsylvania works, and com- 
pel the Pennsylvania iron-masters to emigrate to Bir- 
mingham. Mr. JoHN I. Perry, of Albany, has al- 
ready determined to remove his stove works to South 
Pittsburgh, in Tennessee, which Judge KELLEY says 
is sure to become an important town. 

But his objective point was Anniston, in Alabama, 
where the spacious and sumptuous hotel is but a sym- 
bol of the enterprise and prosperity of thecommunity. 
The industries here too are largély diversified, and 
the products of its cotton-mill are shipped directly to 
China. Like Pullman in Illinois and Saltaire in 
England, the town belongs largely to a company, 
which has just completed a railroad to connect its 
property with the railroad system of southeastern 
Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Georgia, Judge KELLEY holds to be ‘‘ wonderful- 
ly endowed States” in mineral resources and industrial 
Opportunities. As he hastened back to Washington 
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the activity and prosperity and promise of Atlanta 
greatly impressed him, and he concludes a singularly 
interesting paper by saying that he has given 

“but faint intimations of the resources of the mineral regions of 
the South, of the impulses that now animaté*her controlling peo- 
ple, and of the rapid strides with which the spirit of the nineteenth 
century is changing not only the aspect of the country, but the 
purposes and aspirations of the people of the New South.” 


We are happy men who can read these words writ- 
ten to-day by a man like Judge KELLEY, and who re- 
member when our news from Chattanooga and At- 
lanta and Alabama was of a kind that seemed to push 
peace and industry, and, above all, fraternal feeling, 
into an indefinite future. It is such testimony as this 
of Judge KELLEY and that of the HARPER party which 
quickens the love of country and the generous pride 
of every genuine American. 


REFORM IN MOROCCO. 


THE outrages which have been long perpetrated in Mo- 
rocco by consular authority have now received the atten- 
tion of the government, which bas taken steps to repress 
them. A systein of abuse of privilege has grown up in the 
country, by which fraudulent claims against unprotected 
natives, who are generally unable to read or write, are en- 
forced by the consulates at the cost of great wrong and 
suffering to the victims. The outrages were exposed by 
Mr. Ion PERDICARIS, an American gentleman residing at 
Tangiers, who was arrested and imprisoned by the United 
States consul for alleged contempt of his court. 

The offence of Mr. PERDICARIS lay in endeavoring to res- 
cue an alleged debtor from ill treatment. Upon bis release, 
after a very short detention, Mr. PERDICARIS came to this 
country, and made a statement in person at the State De- 
partment, which was so conclusive that the Department 
officially disapproved the action of the Consul, and directed 
the repayment of the fine and costs extorted from Mr. 
PERDICARIS. Pursuing its investigations, the Department 
has now issued orders which will tend to correct a great 
abuse. Residents of Eastern countries who pass as Amer- 
ican citizens# and who are always ready to lend themselves 
to such outrages as those in Morocco, will be henceforth 
excluded from consular protection unless they can produce 
their naturalization papers, and are entered authoritatively 
upon the consular register. 

This is an admirable step, and it is chiefly due to the 
clear aud intelligent information of Mr. PERDICARIs, who 
has lived many years in Morocco, and who has fortunately 
interested himself in the correction of abuses committed in 
the name and by the authority of his country. Other gov- 
ernments have taken similar action, and the knowledge that 
the practices in question have been disapproved by power- 
ful states will be in itself'a remedial infinence. Mr. PER- 
DICARIS has done good service, not only to the victims of 
the abuses, but to the honor of his government. 


“THEIR PILGRIMAGE.” 


THE readers of HARPER’S MAGAZINE during the last year 
who have loitered from summer resort to resort with Mr. 
WARNER and his friends upon “Their Pilgrimage” will be 
glad to take the whole delightful journey over again in the 
very handsome volume which the publishers of the Maga 
zine have now issued. The shrewd and observant eye smd 
that happy touch of literary art which are familiar im Mr. 
WARNER’s books are admirably illustrated in thie work, 
while the wide range of the tour gives great varlety of in- 
terest and information. Information, indeed,# not the ob- 
ject of the tour or of its record, but it is impossible to trav- 
el with Mr. WARNER without learning muéh. The pleasant 
humor which lightens these pages, afid the hearty and 
healthy good sense which ballasts thém, will be anticipated 
by the reader. The publishers, intent upon the comfort of 
the fresh travellers who will-this year set out upon their 
pilgrimage through the same scenes, have properly given 
the book a neat and durable library binding. 


INFOBMATION WANTED. 


IF passengers WY the railroads must needs be burned to 
death in the evént of accident, the companies can at least 
cause polite qtestions to be answered. Some of the great 
corporations have wisely established in their chief stations 
a bureau_of information, where all inquiry is satistied. If 
you wish to know the héar of going and coming, or where 
to buy genr ticket, or where to lay your bag, you have only 
to as and yon will be courteously answered. But if the 
train €omes to a sudden stop anywhere or at any time, 
evety officer and assistant disappears, and profound igno- 
rateé reigns supreme. 

When a train stops in mid-career, the first desire of every 
passenger is to know why. If it were made the duty of 
somebody to pass through the train and announce that a 
bridge draw was up, or that an axle was hot, or that a pre- 
ceding train was off the track, or that the locomotive was 
out of order, or whatever the occasion might be, and if it 
were added that a flagman had been sent to the rear and 
to the front, the peace of mind of the passengers would be 
greatly promoted, and the tedium of delay would be much 
alleviated. 

Upon no railroad have we ever found this simple device 
put in practice. On the contrary, a desire to know the 


occasion of the delay is apt to be officially regarded as an. 


offensive impertinence. The rule seems to be that passen- 
gers must be tanght to know their place, and to repress 
idle curiosity about the affairs of their betters. So also 
with accidents. The place which seems to be absolutely 
devoid of information upon the subject is the office, to 
which everybody naturally turns. The management of 
our great railroads is in many ways most admirable, but 
upon these two small points immense improvement is pos- 
sible. 


BISMARCK. 


BISMARCK is at least frank. He does not trust parlia- 
mentary government, and he says so plainly. He is essen- 
tially despotic, and does not conceal his contempt for con- 
stitutional forms to which he is forced to defer. In the 
late debate in the German Parliament upon the question 
of an army bill for seven years, with an increase of force, 
the committee yielded upon the point of increase, and 
agreed to the 41,000 men additional, but would not ex- 
change the three years for the septennate, or seven years. 

Then General Von MOLTKE said that if the septennate 
should be rejected there would be war. The way to keep 
the peace was to strengthen the army for seven years. 
BIsMARCK followed in a very frank speech : ! 

“The strength of the army,” he said, “shall not depend upon 
changing majorities. Do not cherish such fantastic ideas. It ig 
quite impossible to make a parliamentary army out of an imperial 
army. We do not intend to let the defence of Germany depend 
each time on the vote of Parliament, and if you do not enable us, 
by passing this bill quickly and intact, to. increase the army to 
what we consider necessary for the security of the country, we 
shall prefer to continue the discussion with another Reichstag. 


We shall no longer submit to a long discussion. We must have — 


certainty. You will either pass the bill, or we shall be obliged to 
turn to others who will give us this certainty.” 

He counts evidently upon the German jeajousy of other 
powers and the apprehension of trouble with France to 
sustain him. But his tone in speaking to Parliament is an 
insult to the country which it now represents. BISMARCK’S 
powerful personality dominates the situation, and bnihies 
public sentiment. He is by far the most imposing figure in 
Continental politics since NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, and with 
all the anger with him and opposition to him, he is felt to 
be the bulwark of the German Empire. > 


PERSONAL. 


A teapine American novelist, who sometimes finds pleasure in 
frivolity, addressed a friend at luncheon as follows: “ The date of 
the new year, 1887, records incidentally a banquet at which there 
was one gormandizer and many moderate eaters. How many 
moderate eaters were there, and ‘how much did they consume ?”’ 
Answer: Eighteen ate seven (18-8-7), and one ate eighty-seven 
(1-8-87). 

—Mr. De Wrrr J. Seriemay, of this city, has about completed 
his arrangements for the publication of the new weekly paper, 
The Epoch, and the first number will appear early in February. 
Mr. Secigman has as coadjutors journalists and literary men of 
experience and reputation. It is announced that Zhe Hpoch 
will be devoted to the discussion of politics, finance, literature, 
science, art, music, the drama, and social, topics, and that one of 
its distinctive features will be the publication of signed artietes bv 
men of acknowledged reputation on subjects of currestt interest 

‘with which they are specially competent to deal. Seferal men_of 
eminence in public life are mentioned as having agreed to con- 
tribute to its columns, and members of theteaching faculty of the 
chief colleges, as well as of the scientifié departments of the gov- 
ernment service and the Smithsonian Iwetitution, are said to have 
been secured as writers for The Epoch. 

—Mr. T. B. Ciark’s collection of American oil-paintings tiow 
consists of about 140 works, all of them personally selected by 
him, and many of them representative of young painters who 
promise to becomé famous. Mr. CrarK has the most adequate 
and of Grorck INness's genius to be found 
in any colleete#’s galleries; and through his kind words Mr. Iv- 
nEss’s landscapes have found a hospitable greeting under the 
roofs of several other collectors also—Mr. Groree I. Senery, for 
instamdée, 

«Miss Marcaret Martner as Juliet. in SHakesprarr’s drama 
fightly awakens enthusiasm at the Union Square Theatre, espe- 
cially in the tragic parts. Much playing of the réle has made her 
nearly perfect in those parts; but in the lighter scenes she needs 
ease of manner and conversational tones, 

—Mr. W.H. Bisuop, the novelist, spoke in terms of high praise, 
in a lecture at Columbia College, of the work of Mr. W. D. How- 
ELLS; and the audience, two-thirds of which were ladies, applaud- 
ed him warmly. He thought it commendable in Mr. Howseits 
not to skirmish about in odd corners for bits of foreign jife with 
gay local color, and declared that the novel of character, with its 
typical personages, represented the advanced stage of the art. 

—President CLEVELAND’s social innovation in inviting the news- 
paper correspondents to his receptions as guests makes a distinct 
change in the courtesies of Washington life, and is a deserved 
tribute to many high-minded gentlemen. 

—In an interesting letter on Mr. Ropert Bonner, a correspond- 
ent of the Omaha Herald writes: “ Mr. Bonner refuses ‘to. grind in 
the Ledyer even the most infinitesimai of axes.’ To all such ap- 
peals he is adamant. He frequently steels himself aguinst his 
own sympathies in nerving himself to refuse such requests.” 

—Mr. Irvine M,. Scort, of San Francisco, iron-founder and ship- 
builder of the Pacific coast, began life as a mechanical draughts- 
man in the Union Iron-Works, of which he is now manager and 
chief owner. Like James. Nasmytn, he devoted his,evenings to 
perfecting himself in mechanics, and he is regarded as one of the 
best mechanical engineers on the coast. In connection with Sena- 
tor Farr and WituiaM H. Parren, he designed all the hoisting, mill- 
ing, and refining machinery used in the Comstock Mines—the hea- 

* viest machinery of its kind in the world. Mr. Scort recently ob- 
tained the contract to build one of the new cruisers for our navy. 

—Two well-known Chicagoans celebrated New - year’s Day by 
taking into business partnership men who have heretofore been 
employed on salary. Potter Parmer gave the manager and the 
head clerk of his hotel an interest in the business of the house, 
and J. H. McVickrr, the theatrical manager, admitted his son 
Horace and Mr. L. L. Sarre to equal shares with him in the 
profits of McVicker’s Theatre. 

—Bishop Witiam Bacon Stevens, of Philadelphia, completed 
his twenty-fifth year in the episcopate on January 3. Not long 
ago he was on the beach at Old Point Comfort in a broad-brimmed 
hat and a hooked walking-stick, and a little girl asked her mother 
if Bishop Stevens was the Good Shepherd. 

—One of the first communications received by Mayor Ponn, of 
San Francisco, on assuming office last week, was a letter signed 
“ Alpha and Omega,” predicting that the city would be destroyed 
by an earthquake, and that the Napa Valley would be transform- 
ed into an inland sea. 

—Dr. Henry Jackson Morton, who has just resigned after fifty- 
six years of continuous service as rector of St. James’s Chureh, 
Philadelphia, received his charge from Bishop Wurrr, and Bishop 
Wuire was a correspondent and friend of Dr. Samcet JOHNSON, 
these three active lives carrying back the touch of hands to the 
fingers that wrote Rasselas. Dr. Morton had Commodores Hutt 
and Batnsriper in his congregation in his early days; he is him- 


self descended from a Major-General of the Revolution, and Lud-,_ 


low Street in New York was named after his wife’s family. His 
son, Dr. Hixny Morros, is the president of Stevens Institute. 
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had, and wrote to Mr. Actatre for the rest of his say- 


JOHN ROACH 


Jonx Roacn. the ship-builder, who died at his home, 
624 Fifth Avenue, on January 10, was born at Mitch- 
elistown, County Cork, Ireland, in 1815. His father 
was a farmer. The family was large, and money was 


SX 


[Ser Artiore “Tar New Senators,” Pace 63.) 


not plentiful with them. Ambition came to the boy 
early. He wished to make a way for himself, and when 
he was fourteen he had saved enough money from his 
own earnings to pay his passage to America. He land- 
ed in New York with only three shillings in his pocket, 3 
and went to work for James ALLatre, an iron-founder. During 
his apprenticeship he earned $1 50 a week, and afterward, as a 
journeyman machinist, $9 a week. He was industrious and frugal, 
and when he was twenty-five had saved $1200. Depositing $700 


JOHN nx Krerz. 


of this money with Mr. Attarrg, he started West, in 1840, with 
#500 in his pocket. He was thirty days in reaching that point upon 
the Illinois prairie where Peoria now stands. Here he determined 
to settle. He chose a tract of land, paid upon it what money he 


and start again. 
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SHAKE SHARP NEXT! 


JUSTICE. “You s@y it has turned against you, and you would like to try it in another county. It is true it has been abused, but you'll 
find it abont the same everywhere. And it will be proved to you that in this case it is not better to give than to receive.” 


After this the success of Mr. 


ings, with which the purchase was to have been com. 
pleted. The money never came. 
failed, and young Roacw returned to this city to resume 
the trade of a machinist.. He worked for several years 
as a journeyman, and then started a foundery in com- 


Mr. had 


CHARLES B. FARWELL 
sy Mosu: 8, Oatoago. 
(Sez Agrioce "Tus New Sxxarons.” Pace 


pany with three of his fellow-workmen. They grew 
timid of the venture, and he bought them out. At 
the age of thirty-six he was doing a prosperous busi- 
ness, and his fortune seemed assured, when another 
' great misfortune overtook him. A boiler burst in his 
‘foundery, killing seven of his men, and wrecking the place. It 
was with great difficulty that he obtained enough money to rebuild 


Roacu was rapid and without in- 


terruption. He became a ship- 
builder as well as an iron-found- 
er. He owned half a dozen 
great forges, and a great ship- 
yard. In 1868 he bought the 
Morgan Iron- Works, at the foot 
of East Ninth Street in this city, 
for $400,000. In 1871 he bought 
the ship-vard on the Delaware 
River, at Chester, Pennsylvania. 
Here he established a ship- 
building plant which covered 
120 acres, and was valued at 
$2,000,000. _ Sixty-4hree vessels 
were built'at this place in twelve 
years. They were built for the 
government and for corporations 
and private individuals, Part of 
his government work consisted 
of six of the great Monitors or- 
dered in President Grant's ad- 
ministration. The last vessels 
built by Mr. Roacn for the gov- 
ernment were the three cruisers 
the Chicago, Atlanta, and Boston, 
and the despatch-boat Dolphin. 
On the refusal of the govern- 
ment to accept the Dolphin in 
1885, Mr. Roacn made an assign- 
ment, and his works were closed. 
They were reopened upon the 
acceptarice of the Dolphin by the 
government, not long afterward. 
Three thousand men were em- 
ployed in Mr. Roacn’s works 
here and at Chester. One hun- 
dred and fourteen iron vessels 
have been sent out from his 
yards, all told. 

Mr. Roacu is said at one time 
to have been worth $20,000,000. 
He was a man of great industry. 
For many years, it is said, his 
habit was to work in his regular 
business and at reading and writ- 
ing sixteen hours a day. He 
made rules for himself early in 
life, and the rules which he made 
he followed. He said of himself: 
“When I started out in life I laid 
down a certain course of action, 
based upon certain principles 
which seemed to me sound. I did 
not conceive that I was a genius, 
I was very Wnlearned. It struck 
me as nonsense for a man to 
think of accomplishing any- 
thing in this world who did not 
have a definite object ahead of 
him, and who was not willing to 
undergo all things to attain it. 
....1 determined to observe the 
laws of good morals, good habits, 
to be economical in everything, 
and to be untiringly industrious.” 

Mr. Roaca died of a cancer 
similar to that which killed Gen- 
eral Grant. It was seated in 
the roof of the mouth, and first 
demonstrated itself about a year 
ago. A surgical operation was 
performed in March last, but the 
cancer reappeared in July. Mr. 
Roach continued to attend to 
his business until December, 
when his strength failed. | 
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“YOU ARE A CONFIRMED SOMNAMBULIST.” 


THE CRUSADE OF THE “EXCELSIOR.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Wirnovt exchanging another word with his escort, Scfior Per- 
kins followed him to the main-hatch, where they descended and 

roped their way through the half-obscurity of the lower deck. 

ere they passed one or two shadows that, recognizing the sefior, 
seemed to draw aside in a half-awed, half-suppressed shyness, as 
of caged animals in the presence of their trainer. At the fore- 
hatch they again descended, passing a figure that appeared to be 
keeping watch at the foot of the ladder, and almost. instantly 
came upon a group lit up by the glare of a bull’s-eye lantern. It 
was composed of the first and second mate, a vicious-looking 
Peruvian sailor with a bandaged head, and, to the séfior’s aston- 
ishment, the missing passenger Hurlstone, seated on the deck, 
heavily ironed. | 

“Tell him what you know, Pedro,” said the first mate to the 
Peruvian sailor, curtly. 

“Tt was just daybreak, Patrofio, before we put about,” began 
the man, in Spanish, “ that I thought I saw some one gliding along 
toward the fore-hatch; but I lost sight of him.’ After we had 
tumbled up to go on the other tack, I heard a noise in the fore- 
hold. I went down and found Aim,” pointing to Hurlstone, “ hiding 
there. He had some provisions stowed away beside him, and that 
package. I grabbed him, Patrofio. He broke away and struck me 
here”—he pointed to his still wet bandage—“ and would have got 
out overboard through the port, but the second mate heard the row 


and came down just in time to stop him.” 


“ When was this?” asked Sefior Perkins. 

‘“‘ Guardia di Diana.” 

“You were chattering, you fellows.” 

“ Quien sabe ?” said the Peruvian, lifting his shoulders. 

““ How does he explain himself ?” 

“ He refuses to speak.” 

“ Take off his irons,” said Sefior Perkins, in English. 

“* But—” expostulated the first mate, with a warning gesture. 

“T said—take off his irons,’”’ repeated Sefior Perkins, in a dry 
and unfamiliar. voice. 

The two mates released the shackles. The prisoner raised his 
eyes to Sefior Perkins. He was a slight-built man of about thirty, 
fair-haired and hollow-cheeked. His short upper lip was lifted 
over his teeth, as if from hurried or labored breathing; but his 
features were regular and determined, and his large blue eyes 
shone with a strange abstraction of courage and fatuity. 

“ That will do,” continued the sefior, in the same tone. ‘“‘ Now 
leave him with me.” 

The two mates looked at each other, and hesitated; but, at a 
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glance from Perkins, turned, and ascended the ladder again. The 
Peruvian alone remained. | 

“Go!” said the sefior, sharply. 

The man cast a vindictive look at the prisoner, and retreated 
sullenly. 

“Did he tell you,” said the prisoner, looking after the sailor 
grimly, “that I tried to bribe him to let me go, but that I couldn’t 
reach his figure? He wanted too much. He thought I had some 
stolen money or valuables here,” he added, with a bitter laugh, 
pointing to the package that lay beside him. 

“ And you hadn’t ?” said Perkins, shortly. 

“ No.” 

“I believe you. And now, my young: friend,” said Perkins, 
with a singular return of his beaming gentleness, “ since those 
two efficient and competent officers and this energetic but dis- 
courteous seaman are gone, would you mind telling me what you 
were hiding for ?” 

The prisoner raised his eyes on his questioner. - For the last 
three weeks he had lived in the small community of which the 
sefior was a prominent member, but he scarcely recognized him 
now. 4 


t if I refuse?” he said. 
shrggged his shoulders, Those two excellent men 
wouldfgel it thi duty to bring the Péruvian to the captain, and 
I sh be calle to interpret to lim.” 

“ And I should’ throw myself overboard the first chance I got. 
I would have done so ten minutes ago, but the mate stopped 
me.” His eye glistened with the same fatuous determination he 
had shown at first. There was no doubt he would do as he said. 

“I believe you would,” said the sefior, benevolently; “ but I see 
no present necessity for that, nor for any trouble whatever, if you 
will kindly tell me what I am to say.” 

The young man’s eyes feli. “I did try to conceal myself in the 
hold,” he said, bluntly. “I intended to remain there hidden 
while the ship was at Mazatlan. I did not know until now that 
the vessel had changed her course.” 

“ And how did vou believe your absence would be accounted 
for?” asked the sefior, blandly. 

“T thought it would be supposed that I had fallen overboard 
before we entered Mazatlan.” 

“So that anybody seeking you there would not find you, and 
you would be believed to be dead?” 

“Yes.” He raised his-eyes quickly to Sefior Perkins again. 
“T am neither a thief nor a murderer,” he said, almost savagely, 
“but I do not choose to be recognized by any one who knows me 
on this side of the grave.” , 

Sefior Perkius’s eyes sought his, and for an instant seemed to 


burn through the singular, fatuous mist that veiled them. ‘My 
friend,” he said, cheerfully, after a moment’s pause, “‘ you have 
just had a providential escape. I repeat it—a most providential 
escape. Indeed, if I were inclined to prophesy, I would say you 
were a man reserved for some special good fortune.” 

The prisoner stared at him with angry amazement. 

“You are a confirmed somnambulist. Excuse me,” continued 
the sefior, with a soft, deprecating gesture, “vou are, of course, 
unaware of it—most victims of that singular complaint are, or at 
least fail to recognize the extent of their aberration. In your case 
it has only been indicated by a profound melancholy and natural 
shunning of society. In a paroxysm of your disorder you rise in 
the night, fully dress yourself, and glide all unconsciously along 
the deck in pursuance of some vague fancy. - You pass the hon- 
est but energetic sailor who has just left us, who thinks you are a 
phantom, and fails to give the alarm; you are precipitated by a 
lurch of the ship through an open hatchway: the shock renders 
you insensible until you are discovered and restored.” 

“And who will believe this pretty story ?” said the young man, 
scornfully. 

“The honest sailor who picked you up, who has related it in 
his own picturesque tongue to me, who will in turn intérpret it to 
the captain and the other passengers,” replied Sefior Perkins, 
blandly. 

“And what of the two mates who were here ?” said the prisoner, 
hesitatingly. 

“They are two competent officers, who are quite content to 
carry out the orders of their superiors, and who understand their 
duty too well to interfere with the reports of their subordinates, 
on which these orders are based. Mr. Brooks, the first officer, 
though fairly intelligent and a good reader of history, is only imper- 
fectly acquainted with the languages, and Mr. McCarthy’s know- 
ledge of Spanish is confined to a few objurgations which generally 
preclude extended conversation.” 

‘“‘And who are you,” said Hurlstone, more calmly, “who are 
willing to do this for a stranger ?”’ 

“A friend—equally of yours, the captain’s, and the other 
passengers,” replied Sefior Perkins, pleasantly. “A man who 
believes you, my dear sir, and, even if he did not, sees no reason 
to interrupt the harmony that has obtained in our little com- 
munity during our delightful passage. Were any scandal to o¢cur, 
were you to carry out your idea of throwing yourself overboard, 
it would, to say nothing of my personal regret, produce a discord 
for which there is no necessity, and from which no personal good 
can be derived. Here at least your secret is secure, for even J do 
not ask what it is; we meet here on an equality, based on our 
own conduct and courtesy to each other, limited by no antecedertt 
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prejudice, and restrained by no thougiit of the 
future. In a little while we shall be separated : 
why should it not be as frienis? Why should 
we not look back upon our little world of this 
ship as a happy one?” 

Hurlstone gazed at the speaker with a troubled 
air. It was once more the quaint, benevolent 
figure whom he had vaguely noted among the 
other passengers, and as vaguely despised. He 
hesitated a moment, and then,’ half tmidly, half 
reservedly, extended his hand. “I thank you,” 
he said, “at least, for not asking my secret. Ter- 
haps, if it was only—” 

“Your own—you might tell it,” interrupted 
the sefior, gayly. “I understand. I see you re- 
cognize my principle. There is no necessity of 
your putting vourself to that pain, or another to 
that risk. And now, my voung friend, time 
presses. I must say a word to our friends above, 
who are waiting, and 1 shall see that you are 
taken privately to your state-room while most of 
the other passengers are still on deck. If you 
would permit yourself the weakness of allowing 
the steward to carry or assist you, it would be 
better. Let me advise you that the excitement 
of the last three hours has not left you in your 
full strength. You must really give me the plea- 
sure of spreading the glad tidings of your safety 
ainong the passengers, who have been so terribly 
alarmed.” 

“They will undoubtedly be relieved,” said 
Hurlstone, with ironical bitterness. 

“You wrong them,” returned the sefior, with 
gentle reproach, “ especially the ladies.” 

The voice of the first mate from above here 
checked his further speech, and perhaps prevent- 
ed him, as he quickly reascended the upper deck, 
from noticing the slight embarrassment of his 
prisoner. 

The sefior’s explanations to the mate were evi- 
dently explicit and brief. In a few moments he 
reappeared with the steward and his assistant. 
“ Lean on these men,” he said to Hurlstone, sig- 
nificantly, “and do not overestimate your strength. 
Thank Heaven no bones are broken, and you are 
only bruised by the fall! With a little rest, I 
think we can get along without laying the cap- 
tain’s medicine-chest under contribution. Our 
kind friend Mr. Brooks has had the lower deck 
cleared, so that you may regain your state-room 
without alarming the passengers or fatiguing 
vourself.” He pressed Huristone’s hand as the 
jatter resigned himself to the steward, and was 
half led, half supported through the gloom of the 
lower deck. Sefior Perkins remained for an in- 

stant gazing after him with even more than his 
usual benevolence. Suddenly his arm was touch- 
ed, almost rudely. He turned, and encountered 
the lowering eyes of the Peruvian sailor. 

“And what is to be done for me?” said the 
man, roughly, in Spanish. 

You 

“Yes. Who's to pay for this?”’—he pointed 
to his bandaged head. 

Without changing his bland expression, Sefior 
Perkins apparently allowed his soft black eyes to 
rest, as if fondly, on the angry pupils of the Pe- 
ruvian. The eyes of the latter presently souglit 
the ground. 

“ My dear Yoto,” said Sefior Perkins, softly, “I 
scarcely think that this question of personal dam- 
age can be referred to the state. I will, however, 
look into it. Meantime, let me advise you to con- 
trol your enthusiasm. Too much zeal in a sub- 
ordinate is even more fatal than laxity. For the 
rest, son, be vigilant—and peaceful. Thou hast 
meant well, much shall be—forgiven thee. For 
the present, vamos 

He turned on his heel, and ascended to the 
upper deck. Here he found the passengers thrill- 
ing with a vague excitement. A few brief orders, 
a few briefer explanations dropped by the officers, 
had already whetted curiosity to the keenest point. 
The sefior was instantly beset with interrogations. 
(rentle, compassionate, with well-rounded periods, 
he related the singular accident that had befallen 
Mr. Hurlstone, and his providential escape from 
almost certain death. “At the most, he has now 
only the exhaustion of the shock, from which a 
day of perfect rest will recover him, but,” he add- 
ed, deprecatingly, “at present he ought not to be 
disturbed or excited.” 

The story was received by those fellow-passen- 
gers who had been strongest in their suspicions 
of Hurlstone’s suicide or flight, with a keen sense 
of discomfiture, only mitigated by a humorous 
perception of the cause of the accident. It was 

that a man whose ludicrous infirmity had 
been the cause of putting the ship out of her 
course and the passengers out of their comfort- 
able security, could not be wronged by attributing 
to him manlier and: more criminal motives. A 
somnambulist on ship-board was clearly a hu- 
morous object, who might, however, become a 
bore. “It all accounts for his being so deuced 
quiet and reserved in the daytime,” said Crosby, 
facetiously; “he couldn't keep jt up the whole 
twenty-four hours. If he’d only given us a little 
more of his company when he was awake, he 
wouldn’t have gallivanted round at night, and 
we'd have been thirty miles nearer port.” Equal 
amusement was created by the humorous sugges- 
tion that the unfortunate man had never been en- 
tirely awake during the voyage, and that he would 
now, probably for the first time, really make the 
acquaintance of his fellow-voyagers. Listening 
to this badinage with bland toleranve, Sefior Per- 
kins no doubt felt that, for the maintenance of 
that perfect amity he so ardently apostrophized, 
it was just as well that Hurlstone was in his'state- 
room and out of hearing. 

He would have been more satisfied, however, 
had he been permitted to hear the feminine com- 
ments on this incident. In the eyes of the lady 

rs Mr. Hurlstone was more a hero than 
ever. His mysterious malady invested him with 
a vague and spiritual interest; his escape from 
the awful fate reserved to him in their excited 
fancy gave him the éclat of having actually sur- 
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vived it, while the supposed real incident of his 
fall through the hatchway lent him the additional 
lustre of a wounded and crippled man. That 
prostrate condition of active humanity which so 
irresistibly appeals to the feminine imagination 
as segregating their victim from the distractions 
of his own sex, and as it were delivering him 
helpless into their hands, was at once their op- 
portunity and his. All the ladies volunteered to 
nurse him; it was with difficulty that Mrs. Brim- 
mer and Mrs. Markham, re-enforced with band- 
ages, flannels, and liniments, and supported by 
different theories, could be kept from the door of 
his state-room. Jellies, potted meats, and deli- 
cacies from their private stores appeared on travs 
at his bedside, to be courteously declined by the 
Sefior Perkins in his new functions of a benevo- 
lent type of Sancho Panza physician. To say that 
this pleased the gentle optimism of the sefior is 
unnecessary. Even while his companion writhed 
under the sting of this enforced compassion the 
man beamed philosophically upon him. 

“Take care, or I shall end this cursed farce in 
my own way,” said Hurlstone, ominously, his eves 
again filming with a vague desperation. 

“My dear boy,” returned the sefior, gently, 
“reflect upon the situation. Your suffering, real 
or implied, produces in the hearts of these gentle 
creatures a sympathy which not only exalts and 
sustains their higher natures, but, I conscientious- 
ly believe, gratifies and pleases their lower ones. 
Why should you deny them this opportunity of 
indulging their twofold organisms, and beguiling 
the tedium of the voyage, merely because of some 
erroneous exhibition of fact 

Later, Sefior Perkins might have added to this 
exposition the singularly stimulating effect which 
Hurlstone’s supposed peculiarity had upon the 
feminine imagination. But there were some se- 
crets which were not imparted even to him, and 
it was only to each other that the ladies confided 
certain details and reminiscences. For it now 
appeared that they had all heard strange noises 
and stealthy steps at night; and Mrs. Brimmer 
was quite sure that on one occasion the handle 
of her state-room door was softly turned. Mrs. 
Markham also remembered distinctly that only a 
week before, being unable to sleep, she had ven- 
tured out into the saloon in a dressing-gown to 
get her diary, which she had left with her port- 
fulio on a chair; that she had a sudden conscious- 
ness of another presence in the saloon, although 
she could discover nothing by the dim light of 
the swinging lantern ; and that, after quickly re- 
turning to her room, she was quite positive she 
heard a door close. But the most surprising 
reminiscence developed by the late incident was 
from Mrs. Brimmer’s nurse, Susan. As it ap- 
parently demonstrated the fact that Mr. Hurl- 
stone not only walked but talked in his sleep, it 

sed a more mysterious significance. It 
seemed that Susan was awakened one night by 
the sound of voices, and opening her door softly, 
saw a figure which she at first supposed to be 
the Sefior Perkins, but which she now was satis- 
fied was poor Mr. Hurlstone. As there was no 
one else to be seen, the voices must have pro- 
ceeded from that single figure; and being in a 
strange and unknown tongue, were inexpressibly 
weird and awful. When pressed to remember 
what was said, she could only distinguish one 
word—a woman's name — Virgil—Vigil—no— 
Virginescia ! 

“It must have been one of those creatures at 
Callao, whose pictures you can buy for ten cents,” 
said Mrs. Brimmer. 

“ But surely, Miss Keene,” said Miss Chubb, 
turning to that young lady, who had taken only 
the part of a passive listener to this colloquy, 
and was gazing over the railing at the sinking 
sun, “surely you can tell us something about this 
poor young man. If I don’t mistake, you are 
the only person he ever honored with his cunver- 
sation.” 

“ And only once, I think,” said the young girl, 
slightly coloring. “He happened to be sitting 
next to me on deck, and I believe he spoke only 
out of politeness. At least he seemed very qui- 
et and reserved, and talked on general topics, 
and I thought very intelligently. I—should have 
thought—I mean”—she continued, hesitatingly 
—*“T thought he was an educated gentleman.” 

‘That isn’t at all inconsistent with photo- 
graphs or sleep-walking,” said Mrs. Brimmer, 
with one of her vague simplicities. “ Uncle 
Quincy brought home a whole sheaf of those wo- 
men whom he said he’d met; and one of my 
cousins, who was educated at Heidelberg, used to 
walk in his sleep, as it were, all over Europe.” 

“Did you notice anything queer in his eyes, 
Miss Keene?” asked Miss Chubb, vivaciously. 

Miss Keene had noticed that his eyes were his 
best feature, albeit somewhat abstracted and mel- 
ancholy; but, for sume vague reason she could 
not explain herself, she answered, hurriedly, that 
she had seen nothing/very particular in them. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Markham, positively, “ when 
he’s able to be out again, J shall consider it my 
duty to look him up, and try to keep him suffi- 
ciently awake in the daytime to insure his rest- 
ing better at night.” 

“.No one can do it, dear Mrs. Markham, better 
than you; and no one would think of misunder- 
standing your motives,” said Mrs. Brimmer, sweet- 
ly. “But it’s getting late, and the air seems to 
be ever so much colder. Captain Bunker says 
it’s because we are really nearing the Californian 
coast. It seems soodd! Mr. Brimmer wrote to 
me that it was so hot in Sacramento that you 
could do something with eggs in the sun—I for- 
get what.” 

“ Hatch them ?” suggested Miss Chubb. 

“TI think so,” returned Mrs. Brimmer, rising. 
“ Let us go below.” 

The three ladies rustled away, but Miss Keene, 
throwing a wrap around her shoulders, lingered 
by the railing. With one little hand supporting 
her round chin, she leaned over the darkly heav- 
ing water. She was thinking of her brief and 


only interview with that lonely man whose name 
was now in everybody’s mouth, but who, until to- 
day, had been passed over by them with an un- 
concern equal to his own. And yet to her refined 
and delicately feminine taste there appeared no 
reason why he should not have mingled with his 
fellows, and have accepted the homage from them 
that she was instinctively ready to give. He 
seemed to her like a gentleman—and something 
more. In her limited but joyous knowledge of 
the world—a knowledge gathered in the happy 
school life of an orphan who but faintly remember- 
ed and never missed a parent’s care—she knew 
nothing of the mysterious dominance of passion, 
suffering, or experience, in fashioning the out- 
ward expression of men, and saw only that Mr. 
Hurlstone was unlike any other. That unlike- 
ness was fascinating. He had said very little to 
her in that very brief period. He had not talk- 
ed to her with the general gallantry which she 
already knew her prettiness elicited. Without 
knowing why, she felt there was a subtle flattery 
in his tacit recognition of that other self of which 
she as yet knew so little. She could not remem- 
ber what they had talked about, nor why. Nor 
was she offended that he had never spoken to 
her since, nor gone beyond a grave lifting of his 
bat to ber when he passed. 


(TO BE QONTINUED.) 


A TELEPHONIC BURGLARY. 
By XENOS CLARK. 


Me. Brapiey was standing not more than a 
foot from the telephone when it began ringing. 
Instantly applying the instrument to his ear, and 
calling “ Liello!” he heard some one voice faintly 
back : 

“Hello! Is that Mr. Bradley ?” 

“ Yes,” he replied. ‘‘ Who are you?” 
“Ts it Mr. Henry A. Bradley, of Colton Hill ¥” 
“Yes, sir, that is my name and residence. 


Who are you?” 


“You must not be surprised, Mr. Bradley, but 
I am a burglar in your house on Colton Hill.” 

“What on the living earth do you mean ?”’ 

“Just what I say—a burglar in your house 
on Colton Hill, and talking with you here at the 
telephone. You are necessarily excited by this 
information, but try to compose yourself,” the 
squeaking voice went on. 

“Great Heavens! Compose myself! You in- 
famous scoundrel, what are you dvuing in my 
house ?” 

“ Precisely what I have said, Mr. Bradley. I 
am a professional burglar—I really hope you will 
take this quietly. It will be to your advantage, 
you know; I will show you that.” 

“] shall take it quietly, you poor sinner, by 
starting a squad of police up the hill after you 
in less than ten minutes. Say your prayers for 
strong legs, for you will need them more than 
you ever did before.” 

“You cannot do it, sir. Listen to me, and I 
will show you that I know all about the situation. 
In the first place, your house is the only one on 
this hill, except Mr. Boyd’s, immediately across the 
street, and he is away in the country for the sum- 
mer. In the second place, the nearest inhabited 
house is half a mile distant, at the foot of the 
hill, and the nearest telephone, except the one in 
your neighbor Boyd’s, is at Winchester, five miles 
off. Now I know you might ring up the Win- 
chester telephone, but it is a long way off, and 
besides, there is no squad of policemen there. I 
should not wonder if the town’s single guardian 
were asleep somewhere in a corner. Don’t vou 
see that I know al! about the place, and that you 
had better be persuaded to take it quietly ?” 

“What in the deuce do you want, anyhow ?” 
queried Mr. Bradley, ignoring the question with 
which the burglar had ended. 

“For one matter, to assure you that I am per- 
fectly well posted in all your affairs, which will 
take but a few words. You are by present occu- 
pation, Mr. Bradley, treasurer of the Nonontauk 
Woollen Mills—” 

“ That’s correct enough.” 

“And the 30th of every month you go out to 
the mills with ten thousand dollars in greenbacks 
done up in a bundle, like groceries, for pay-day.” 

“Yes; we pay our employés monthly.” 

“You need not be at the trouble of answering ; 
I will go right through with the facts of the case. 
As I say, the 30th of every month you go out to 
the mills. Well, the 30th came yesterday; but 
you missed the Lowell express, which you usual- 
ly take, and you had to postpone your trip until 
to-day. So you took the local train instead, 
and you came out to Colton Hill, bringing the 
money home with you. Then in the evening, 
when sitting at supper, you told your wife that 
you disliked carrying the greenbacks so much 
about, and that you would leave them in the 
house until thig afternoon,when you would call 
for them on the way to the mills. Have I been 
correct ?” 

“ Possibly ; but I must tell you that money is 
not there. It will be a great disappointment to 
you, but I brought it into the office this morn- 
ing.” 

“ Well, well, I will try to bear it. But listen 
to the rest of my tale. After supper you ap- 
peared to hide those greenbacks in some place 
upstairs, and this morning, for some reason, wlien 
you started for Boston with your wife, you did 
not have the bundle which you brought home with 
you vesterday. How am I to understand that ?” 

“ By the use of your reasoning faculty. There 
are many ways of carrying money.” 

“My reasoning faculty is just what troubles 
me; the more I reason, the more I am convinced 
that the money is here in this house. Of course 
you will never admit it without some inducement, 
and I therefore have a plan to propose for the 
adjustment of this whole matter—on a basis of 
mutual benefit, I mean. I will now state it. My 
name is Swith, by-the-way.” 
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“Very well, Mr. Smith. I cannot say that I 
am glad to make your acquaintance. I must say 
that our present relation seems to me very un- 
conventional.” 

“ Unconventional, Mr. Bradley, yes, but not 
without its conveniences. Just see. T a 
burglar in this house, Iam able, by means of the 
latest refinement of civilized invention, to con- 
verse with the very owner himself, who knows 
all its nooks and corners. And you also, the 
owner, are present at an occurrence of great im- 
portance to yourself, instead.of remaining igno- 
rant until all is over, as usually happens.” 

“ Oh, well, if you talk in that way. Pray how 
and when did you enter my house, Mr. Smith, and 
how ain I to know that you are, in fact, talking 
with me from there, and not from some other 
point on the line ?” 

“T entered at the rear kitchen window as soon 
as I saw you and Mrs. Bradley start down the 
hill. You can easily make sure of my presence 
here by asking me some question about the 
room.” 

“Very well. There is a small picture over 
the telephone. Can you describe it ?” 

“Tecan. Itis an etching—three mice in a trap. 
It’s by Rajon.” 

“You are undoubtedly on the premises. Yes, 
there’s no question but that you are in my west 
sitting-room on Colton Hill. And being sure of 
the impossibility of interruption, since the near- 
est telegraph station is five miles distant, you 
have a feeling that you can take matters com- 
fortably. Do I succeed in grasping your view of 
the situation?” 

“ Admirably; perfectly.” 

“ You say also that you are in communication, 
by means of the latest refinement of civiliza- 
tion, a8 you express it, with the owner of this 
house, and that I, the owner, am as good as 
present at an affair of great importance to my- 
self—though’I don’t see yet where the benefit to 
me comes in. But you have some plan to pro- 
pose about that.” 

“ Just so; it delights me to hear you take the 
matter so sensibly. The truth is, the arrange- 
ment that I have in view will be quite as much 
for your advantage as for mine; the money that 
is here—” 

“No, no; you are mistaken.” 

“Oh, of course you must protest, Mr. Bradley, 
but I know that it is here, and—” 

“ Allow me—we cannot both talk at once, and 
I pay the rent for this telephone. It is true, in- 
deed, that I did not bring in a bundle this morn- 
ing, but I carried in the greenbacks quite the 
same, in oue of my boot-legs, and they are in the 
safe now; so that if the plan you have to reveal 
relates to them, I feel quite sure that it will be 
disappointed.” 

“We shall see—we shall see. Did I under- 
stand you to say that you carried the greenbacks 
to the city in one of your boot-legs ?” 

“ Yes, sir, in one of my boot-legs—the left 
one.” 

“IT don’t want to be inquisitive, but what sized 
boots do you wear ?” ' 

Tens. 

“Tens. I suppose you have three or four pairs 
of tens ?”’ 

“ I suppose I have.” 

“Now, Mr. Bradley, before entering on this 
conversation with you, I spent some time in mak- 
ing a thorough search of your house, and as I 
was on the lookout for hiding-places, I ran my 
hands into several pairs of shoes, but, curiously 
enough, I did not find a single pair of boots.” 

“Ah! I see the inference. But I cannot find 
them myself half the time. You are a married 
man, and can understand that.” 

“What I understand is that you avoid the 
point at issue, The time is passing, and here 
we are, no nearer a settlement. Had you not bet- 
ter acknowledge the boots, to save time ?” 

“Never, sir. I éell you I brought them in my 
boot-legs.”” 

“ Well, well, we must compromise this, and 
get on faster; it is half past ten already. Sup- 
pose we say that by the necessities of the case I 
am convinced the money is here in the house, 
and that you by the necessities of the case are 
compelled to believe that it is in the city. But, 
to save valuable time, you agree to waive the 
point in dispute on my assurance that if you will 
listen further you may see reason to modify your 
belief, and I agree not to ask you any more ques- 
tions about your boots, or to draw inferences from 
the answers you have already given about them. 
Do you accept that ?” 

“T accept it, though I must say—” 

“For the love of brevity, make no more ex- 
ceptions ; time is flitting too fast. Can you not 
allow me to say what I have to say, and you re- 
main quiet, and then you say what you have to 
say, and I remajn quiet ?” 

“Very easily. It was you that interrupted 
me, you remember. But let that pass; I am lis- 
tening with a hundred ears.” 

“Oh, very well, then. Here we are— But I 
had better begin at the first. Your house, as I 
have intimated, has been pretty thoroughly search- 
ed. I entered it, Mr. Bradley, soon after you left 
it, aud have been at work ever since; and I was 
not afraid of Mrs. Bradley’s returning, because 
the habits of your family have been a subject of 
quite close study to me for some months, and I 
knew that when Mrs. Bradley went in town she 
always spent the day there. I knew also that 
the children were away in the country, and that 
your wife was herself keeping house during their 
absence, You perceive that I am posted.” 

“Very much so.” 

“Yes. It is a good part of a year since I be- 
gan watching your monthly trips to the factory. 
Some slip was sure to come, for that is human 
nature. At last human nature repaid my trust, 
and I caught vou napping.” 

“How guilty you make me feel! I suppose 
that you deem yourself an instrument appointed 
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by the angelic powers to find out wicked cash- 


iers 

Not as bad as that; I will call myself simply a 
burglar, and leave the angelic powers to the mod- 
ern business man. Well, as I was saying, I search- 
ed your house pretty thoroughly. I could find no 
money, and was about to renounce my task, when, 
my eye resting on this telephone, the_conception 
of consulting you about the matter flashed through 
my mind. It seemed a venturesome experiment, 
but I rung up the central office, got connected 
with you, and here we are talking the matter 
over quietly. I shall soon be through now. 
Will you continue listening?” 

“T am all attention.” 

“Good. I knew you were a man of quick wits, 
and that probably you would refuse to admit that 
the money is here, so I made a few preparatory 
arrangements before calling you at the telephone. 
In fact, I foresaw I should have to compel you 
in some way to reveal the hiding-place of that 
money, and this, Mr. Bradley, is the disagreeable 
part of my task. I never burned a house down 
before, but my mind is made up to burn yours 
down now unless you reveal to me right away 
where that money is hidden. Yes, sir. I have 
just brought up several armfuls of kindling-wood 
from the cellar, and have piled it in the hallway 
and wet it with a can of kerosene, so that it can 
all be touched off in a minute. Now, without 
multiplying words—” 

‘“* Without multiplying words, Smith, I defy you. 
Light the house, if you want to. You have got 
hold of the wrong man this time—yes, indeed.” 

“ Fiddle-sticks ! How you jump at conclusions ! 
Cau’t you let me finish before you explode? Per- 
haps I'm not as dreadful as you think.” 

“ Finish !—yes, if you ever will. Are you 


- aware that you have been half an hour coming 


to the point ?” 

“A half-hour of interruptions.” 

“Well, well; henceforth I am silent. Let us 
by all means get through with this business, 
You have thoroughly searched my house, and you 
have piled up several armfuls of kindling-wood in 
the hall, with kerosene on it, ready to touch off 
in a minute; and here we are, as you say, quietly 
talking the matter over. What comes next?” 

“What comes next is an alternative. The 
burning of your house, Mr. Bradley, seems quite 
needless, as well as disadvantageous to us both. 
Here is the case. On the one hand, if you refuse 
to give up the money, and compel me to burn 
the house, you'll lose both the house and th» 
money. On the other hand, if you sensibly tell 
me where the greenbacks are hidden, you will 
lose the money, it is true, but you will save the 
house. In either case, the money is lost; you 
cannot save your employers’ funds whatever you 
do, and you have simply to put that question 
aside. Well, put it aside. It now only remains 
for you to decide whether you will save your 
house or lose it, and I offer you that alternative. 
Does it appear a very difficult one to devide 
upon 


burglar. Your statement of the case quite re- ° 


sembles a lawver’s brief, and before we go any 
further I should like to ask you, if I may, wheth- 
er your occupation has always been what it is at 
present, for you do not talk like an—an—” 

“ An outlaw ?” 

“ Yes, that’s it—in plain language. What is it 
that has brought you to the pass of piling up 
kindling- wood in other people’s houses, and 
threatening them with conflagration after a thir- 
ty minutes’ statement of alternatives ?” 


“A sense of humor. Did the absurdity of the. 


world and its conventions never strike you? I 
was born with an unusual dose of that.” 
“But there is imprisonment for life, and such 


little matters.” 


“That strikes me as humorous too. Think of 
the conceit of locking a person up for life! Of 
course it is a justifiable hardship, but just think 
of the vastness of conceit implied in one man’s 
walking up to another and clapping him into 
prison for all his born days. Merely as vastness 
of conceit it is very humorous, This is a ridicu- 
lous bubble of a world.” 

“Tt is a ridiculous bubble of a world; only I 
fear you under-estimate the disadvantages of 
laughing on the wrong side.” 

“*T seem to be safe at present. Are you not 
going to answer my alternative?” 

““Yes—the alternative; I was forgetting it. 
The trouble with that alternative, Smith, is that 
my mind sees another. As you say, the burning 
of the house seems entirely needless and disad- 
vantageous to us both, but I should put it on differ- 
ent grounds. You assume that the money is out 
there, but I assume that it is in here. Here, then, 
is my case. On the one hand, if you insist on 
burning the house, you do not get the money, and 
you make yourself guilty of the crime of arson ; 
on the other hand, if you sensibly go away with 
empty pockets, you leave the house for me, and 
area guiltless man. In neither case can you have 
the money, for it is in here, and you have simply 
to put that question aside. Let us suppose you 
have put it aside. It now but remains for you to 
decide whether you will voluntarily make yourself 
liable for arson. What could be simpler ?” 

“ Your argument is all sophistry—hollow soph- 
istry.” 
bad as that ?” 

“Yes; and I will tell you the little fact that 
will prove it. It is that I am becoming an im- 
patient man, and have, in fact, just taken a bunch 
of matches out of my pocket.” 

“Then you really intend to do it ?” 

“The matches, I tell you, are in my hand.” 

“Don’t take the fatal step quite yet; there is 
a question I want to ask you. You remember 
my inquiring for some evidence that you really 
were in my house? Now how do you know that 
I am in my office?” 

“T do not care whether you are or not.” 

“That seems to me a rather careless opinion. 
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Here we are, Smith, talking over this burglary, 
and while I know exactly where you are, you have 
not the remotest idea where [am. Now suppose 
I am in Boyd’s house, across the street from you: 
there is a telephone there.” 

“ Yes, and suppose you are not.”’ - 

“But Iam. Here, in fact, we are, talking with 
each other at a distance of fifty yards, instead of 
many miles, as you have supposed.” 

“It is a likely story!” 

“Qh, of course you are incredulous ; but listen, 
and I will explain it to you. Understand, in the 
first place, that I do not carry large packages of 


‘money about with me without keeping my eyes 


open. I have known for several weeks that I 


. was being followed by some one, and my employ- 


ers have therefore set a watch, so that while you 
were waiting for me to trip, we were waiting for 
you to dothe same. Yesterday evening the fatal 
hour came ; you were discovered looking through 
my window, and then we knew what to expect to- 
day. Accordingly we arranged during the night 
that I should watch to-day in Boyd’s house, with 
two policemen. It was to have been a busy day 
in the city, and I could ill spare myself from the 
office, but I told the telephone clerk to send all 
calls for me out here to Boyd’s, and to this pre- 
caution I owe our conversation, which certainly 
has been a very extraordinary one. Unfortunate- 
lv I cannot offer you an alternative, Mr. Smith; I 
must come over with an officer right away, and 
carry you off to the city. But you believe I am 
here now, do you not ?” 

“T believe it is all a weak fable.” 

“ Will you look across the street ?” 

At this point Smith opened the blind beside 
the telephone at which he had been talking, and 
was not a little astonished to see Bradley leave 
the opposite house and cross the street in the 
company of a very competent-looking policeman. 
In a few moments they were at his side, and Brad- 
ley was saying, after a look at the burglar’s un- 
dismayed countenance: “ You now have an op- 
portunity, Smith, for even more direct comuni- 
cation with the owner of this house than you have 
enjoyed heretofore. Here I am, as you see, and 
here is the policeman.” 

“ Yes, we are all very much present. It resem- 
bles a scene in the pantomime.” 

“Ah! if it only were pantomime! So airy and 
ingenious a spiritas yours— But I will not waste 
words. Will you tell me where that pile of kin- 
dling-wood is? I think I should like w get it off 
the carpet.” | 

“That? Oh, that was an invention of mine.” 

“And so you did not intend to burn the house, 
after all?” 

“ Perhaps not. At all events, I shall uot do it 
now.” 

“IT am inclimed to wish, for your sake, that the 
whole affair were an invention. You have made 
a bad bargain with Destiny, I fear, this time.” 

“ Never mind about me; I am lost in admira- 
tion of your cleverness. Come on; I'm ready. 
Well, well, it’s a ridiculous bubble of a world.” 


SNOW IN NEW YORK STREETS. 


Fortunate.y for almost everybody except tlie 
happy owners of sleighs, the annual snow-fall in 
New York is generally light—a fact which only 
renders more conspicuous the great inconvenience 
and the enormous amount of labor which follows 
upon the fall of any considerable amount of snow. 
The snow-storm which provided the people of 
New York with such delightful sleighing last 
week put upon those whose duty it is to clear 
the streets of snow an expense of between $5500 
and $6000. It is a fact perhaps not generally 
known that the work of cleaning the streets of 
New York is divided between the Street-cleaning 
Department proper and a firm of contractors. All 
that portion of the city lying south of Fourteenth 
Street, with the exception only of Broadway, is 
supposed to be kept clean by the contractors, the 
annual contract price being between $322,000 
and $323,000. As it is manifestly impossible to 
foretell the amount of snow that will fall during 
any winter, it would be manifestly unfair to re- 
quire that the contractors should under any or all 
conditions keep the streets free from snow. The 
city can simply compel them to put their full 
force at work whenever a fall of snow occurs, 
and to keep that force in active operation until 
the snow is removed. As a matter of fact, on 
Sunday a week ago, 600 carts and nearly 1200 
laborers were engaged in removing the snow from 
the streets of this city. 


Of course, as New York is thoroughly grid- . 


ironed with street car tracks, a very large por- 
tion of the city’s surface is swept of its snow by 
the employés of the street railroad companies. 
With the exception of the Broadway line, none 
of these companies are compelled by law to clean 
any portion of the streets upon which their cars 
are run, but as horse-cars cannot very well be op- 
erated on snow-covered tracks, the companies 
are of course prompt in getting out their brooms 
and scrapers at every fall ofsnow. Under its char- 
ter the Broadway Railroad Company is required 
to clean all that portion of the great thoroughfare 
below Fourteenth Street lying within parallel 
lines drawn at a distance of two feet from the 
outside rails; but as there would of necessity be 
a confusion resulting from the presence of two 
entirely distinct bands or street-cleaners under 
different management, working at the same time 
on the same block, a division of the labor was 
made, under which the Broadway Street Railroad 
Company cleans Broadway from the Battery to 
Barclay Street, and the Street-cleaning Depart- 
ment takes charge of that portion lying between 
Barclay and Fourteenth streets. The forms of 
scrapers and sweeping-machines, erroneously call- 
ed plows, are nearly identical on all the street 
railroads. Eight, ten, and sometimes twelve 
horses are hitched to these great cumbersome 
machines, which, being built largely of iron, are 


very heavy, but nevertheless go tearing through 
the streets after every fall of snow, sending the 
snow in clouds away from each side of the track. 
A picture of one of these machines in full opera- 
tion on the Third Avenue line is shown in this is- 
sue. One of the greatest difficulties met with in 
the removal of snow from the streets of New 
York is the insufficient number of dumping 
places. By law the Street-cleaning Department 
has the right to throw snow into the North and 
East rivers from any pier, but the law is abortive, 
for the majority of the piers, being rented by 
private companies, are locked up at night, and 
are unavailable. Between Canal Street and 
Tenth Street there is absolutely no pier on the 
North River from which snow can be dumped. 
In the winter of 1880-81 the cost of removing 
the snow from the city streets was $60,000, the 
largest amount ever paid for that work. 


LAYING PIPE FOR NATURAL 
GAS. 

It is an extraordinary spectacle shown in the 
centre-piece of the accompanying illustration of 
the Ohio River aflame below Pittsburgh. When 
the mains in which the natural gas is conveyed 
across the river become in any way defective, and 
the gas escapes and rises through the water and 
is ignited on the surface, it burns in a beautiful 
blue flame, which might very well suggest the 
work of fairies, or, when it makes a more brill- 
iant glare at night, of demons. The truth is, 
there is no end to the number and hardly a limit 
to the variety of picturesque effects produced by 
this fuel, which has revolutionized the induswries 
of western Pennsylvania, and produced atmos- 
pheric changes and given light, if not sweetness, 
to the foggiest cities and towns in the Union. 

The gas is so rare and so penetrating that the 
pipes in which it is conveyed from the wells to 
the places of consumption must have exceedingly 
tight joints; and the mains are laid with the 
greatest care, because a leak is not always easily 
discoverable. When it escapes under the river, 
for instance, a diver must repair the leaking 
pipe; and there is one difficulty in conveying 
natural gas that is not met with in handling man- 
ufactured gas or other gases or fluids that are 
transmitted through pipes—the supply cannot 
be cut off. It is cut off, of course, from particu- 
lar furnaces or factories, and even in particular 
mains, but this is done only by turning it into 
waste pipes and allowing it to.escape. The flow 
at the wells is perpetual, and the pressure never 
ceases. There are stations at convenient inter- 
vals along the route from the wells to the city 
where relief pipes are inserted; and at every 
point where large quantities of gas are consuined 
an exit is provided for it when the consumption 
ceases—at night, for instance—or whenever a 
less supply is demanded than has been provided 
for. There is no way to stere it. As much as 
the wells yield must be used, or allowed to go to 
waste, 

No way has yet been devised by which this rare 
and light substance can be conveyed a great dis- 
tance, let us say from the wells in western Peun- 
sylvania as far as Philadelphia. Oil can be pump- 
ed almost any distance; but the same force fails 
when applied to gas. Only up toa certain point, 


therefore, has any plan been devised for its utiii- 
zation. Although there is no method to ascevr- 
tain the quantity in the subterranean reservoirs, 
economy in its consumption is unavailing. The 
utmost that the companies who own and distrib- 
ute it can do is to convey it in excellently con- 
structed mains as far as it consents to flow, and 
there to consume all that can be used and allow 
the rest to go to waste. 


THE WRECK OF THE LIFE-BOATS. 

On the morning of January 8, five members of 
the Life-saving Service on the southeastern coast 
of Virginia heroically sacrificed their lives in an 


effort to rescue the crew of a stranded German . 


ship. At two-o’clock in the morning, while a 
heavy snow-storm was falling and a very strong 
northeast wind was blowing, a patrol from the 
Little Island Life-saving Station, near Cape Henrv, 
sighted a ship stranded on the bar about 800 
yards from the shore. The patrol-of the Dam 


Neck Station, which is adjacent to the other, was — 


informed, and both fired rockets to notify the 
stranded crew that they had been seen. As 


quickly as possible the crews from both stations ° 


were assembled on the beach, opposite the ship, 
with their life-saving apparatus. The sea was 
very heavy—so heavy that the crew of the ship 
regarded an effort to reach the shore in their 
boats as more perilous than waiting on the sink- 
ing ship. The life-savers made repeated efforts 
with their mortars to shoot a line to the sailors ; 
but it was beyond their range, and the ship was 


fast sinking in sight of land and of the life-sav- 


ing crew. To reach them in a boat seemed im- 
possible, but Captain determined 


to risk his life in the effort. He selected his © 


crew-from the best men of each station, and 
pushed out. Their companions on the shore ex- 
pected that the next wave would engulf them, 
but they reached the ship safely. Five of the 
crew were taken in the life-saving boat and ten 
more in the ship’s own boat, and they pulled to- 
ward the shore. They had proceeded far enough 
to give those who were looking on hope of sue- 
cess, when a wave stronger than the boats could 
weather struck them, and capsized both. A 
strong wind drove them out to sea and then 
lashed them shoreward again until the stoutest 
of the men were drowned. Nine bodies were 
washed ashore during the morning, and success- 
ful efforts were made to resuscitate two of them, 
one of whom, however, was fatally injured. The 
names of the life- savers who so hervically en- 


deavored to save the crew are Captain Ape Bx-. 
Langa, J. A. J. W. Lanp, Georce W. | 


Sronk, JosepH SpratLky, Eraerince, and 
Frank Peckwoop. Frank Peckwoop and 
ETHERIDGE were resuscitated, but the latter is not 
likely to recover. All the rest, and the whole 
crew of the ship, were drowned. 

The vessel was the German ship E7izabeth, com- 
manded by Captain Havserstapt, bound from 


Hamburg to Baltimore. The day after the night 


of the disaster the sea was so heavy that no ef- 
fort was made to reach the ship, which yielded 


~ 


more and more to the storm. On the next day © 


a wrecking steam-ship stripped the F/izabeth, | 


which had.by that time very nearly gone to pieces. 
When the five brave life-savers were buried, peo- 
ple came many miles to do honor to their memory. 


FASHION’S SLAVE. 


“ Beats all what notions wimmin gits. Here’s Samanthy, hain’t been at boardin’-school 
more’n two weeks, a-writin’ home ter mother thet she’s got ter hev some ‘striped hose,’ in 
Blamed ef I kin see what she’s gwine ter do with 


’em. Some o’ them new-fangled ‘home made beautiful’ idees, I reckon, an’ old uus ‘li be ez 


order to keep up with the procesh. 


good or better’n new.” 
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HISTORIC"DOUBTS OF RILEY 
HOOD. 


By R M. JOHNSTON. 


“"Tis far off, 
And rather like a dream than an assurance.” 
— Tempest. 


1. 


Me. Francis Hoop, a man of thirty-five, rather 
small, high-tempered, and impulsive, was married 
to a tall wife, who, though of much mildness of 
speech, had quite enough of courage for all ne- 
cessary purposes. What he regarded his chief 
virtue was veneration for the aged—a virtue that 
he professed to fear might die out before long. 

“Childern,” he would say, “ain’t raised like 
they used to be. They think they smarter not 
only than grown people, but o/d people, an’ they'll 
’spute thar words like they knowed all about it, 
an’ old people knowed nothin’; an’ they want the 
hick’ry, that whut they want.” 

These allusions were understood to have been 
made to occasional reports of what had been said 
by_some of the boys in the neighborhood about 
certain statements of his grandmother, whom he 
had ever held in the very highest reverence. A 
native of the upper part of North Carolina, 
whence, after the war of Independence, the fam- 
ily had removed to Georgia, now a widow of four- 
score, she resided with her’ granddaughter, Mr. 
Hi 50d’s sister, a mile distant. Ever a great talk- 


* er, she had grown more and more fond of dis- 


coursing upon noted events that had occurred in 
her vouth, and ber reminiscences had begun late- 
ly to be received with some grains by all except 
her dutiful grandson. A few of these even Mr. 

Hood possibly might have felt himself at liberty 
to doubt somewhat if given by another than his 
grandmother. As it was, he regarded it his pious 
duty to accept and to defend all. 

He had never so mich as dreamed that his son 
Riley, now PWelve years old, and with some little 
schooling, could have the audacity to controvert, 
and to her very face, any narration of the stir- 
ring times of which she spoke, and of some of 
which she was a part. Therefore few things 
could have astonished and disgusted him more 
than her telling him one-day, while calling at his 
sister's, of Riley’s having lately left the house 
after disputing with ber about things that had 
happened right where she hed lived, and scores 
on scores of years before Riley Hood was born, 
or ever so much as thought about. 

“hb did not, I did not, on my blessed word, 
gran’ma; I wouldn’t of believed it of the impi- 
dent. He'll not do it agin while /’m a-livin’.” 

Cutting short his visit, he returned home. In- 
censed as he was, he intended to be as cool as 
possible, and he was gratified on entering the 
house to find that Mrs. Hood was in the backyard 
engaged in some out-door business. In a voice 
low and unconcerned as he could put it, he called 
Riley, who was standing near bis mother. Hav- 
ing ordered him to a seat on the top step, he took 
a chair, and, with his back to the door, thus be- 
gan, in tones that painfully resisted the con- 
straint put upon them with every word. 

“Gittin’ too smart, my young man, an’a dan- 
ger of too big for your breeches. People tells 
me vou so smart you got ’way up *bove gran’ma, 
an’ she acknowledge she know nothin’ compar’d 
to you.” 

Riley, knowing what was safest, answered not, 
except with looks partly avoiding, partly peni- 
tent, and for the rest suppliant. 

"“ Yes, sir, smarter’n gran’ma! that all the 
fambly ben a-lookin’ up to from all—from all 
generations, sir, exceptin’ o’ you, sir. Now, sir, 
I'd be that proud that they ain’t everybody I'd 
even speak too, ef I could believe you'd ever live 


“to come anywhars nigh a-bein’ as smart a man 


as vour gran’na—er as smart a ’oman—that is, 
as a—whutsonever—” 

Here, feeling that Riley would laugh if he dared 
at this confused comparison, he grew more in- 
censed and louder. 

“Oh yes, sir; you want to laugh, do vou? But 
you know who’s who now; an’ it ain't gran’ma 
you can conterdick an’ run over, not by a jugful. 
Whut you got to say, sir, bout takin’ up gran’ma 
‘boat the Rev'lution war? I want it quick, an’ 


eom, I want it squar, up an’ down,” 


Riley looked up humbly, and seemed trying to 
find words adequate to express his remorse for 
obstructing trausmission of the events of that 
historic age. 

“ Frank.” 

The sound was low; for Mrs. Hood's voice, 
like her husband’s, was in inverse ratio to her 
size. But it had this peculiarity: the lower it 
sounded, the more it meant sometimes to convey. 
She merely called her husband's name, and paused 
in the doorway. He winced. He had never quar- 
relled with his wife. He loved her too well for 
that. Then he knew that she dearly loved his 
grandmother, always treatiug her reapectfully and 
affectionately. He winced: but this served to 
enrage him more toward Riley, whom Mrs. Hood, 
as he well knew, had never upheld in anything 
approaching insolent behavior. During the re- 
mainder of this tripartite conference the boy 
never opened his mouth, Mrs. Hood spoke only to 
Mr. Hood, and he only to Riley. Stiffening him- 
self yet more, and setting bis chair so that his 
back was squarely toward the doorway, the ac- 
cuser proceeded : 

“ Yes, sir; lemme hear "bout your conterdictin’ 
o’ gran’ma "bout the Revlution war, that every- 
body, exceptin’ of you, an’ not a-exceptin’ o’ your 
own blessed mothers, acknowledge to her a-know- 
in’ more "bout them times than anybody in this 
whole settlement, er anywhar around ; an’ it’s left 
for you, you littl—” 

“Frank,” said his wife, lowly, almost suppli- 
antly, from behind, “it were only that gran’ma 
she insisted that Guilford Court House were in 
Virginny, an’ Riley—an’ the child say he done it 
polito—he corrected gran’ma, au’ he say that sis- 
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ter Patsy say she think he were right in a-sayin’ 
it were in North Callina.” 

Mr. Hood slid himself down somewhat in his 
chair, threw back his head, stretched out his legs, 
letting them rest wide apart on his heels, and 
looked scornfully at his son for several moments. 

“ Riley Hood,” he then broke forth, “‘ wuz you 
thar? I must supposen you wuz, an’ that you 
had the layin’ off of Uld Virginuy, au’ North Cal- 
lina to boot.” 

“Oh no, Frank ; Riley, you know, if you'll rec’- 
lect a minute, is thes twelve year old; an’ this 
was in the Rev’lution war, before the child were 
borned, or, as to that, me an’ you uther.” 

“I'd s’pose, then, sir, nobody could never of al- 
tered them lines.” 

“ But then, Franky—” 

These beginning words were almost inaudible. 
Now the softer her words, the more difficult, as 
Mr. Hood knew from experience, to maintain a 
course to which she was opposed, and he saw the 
importance of becoming yet more indiguant and 
magisterial. 

“ Ho, yes, sir; it’s Franky now, is it, sir? you 
impident—” 

“Oh no, Franky; by no means. It ain’t Riley. 
The child have too much respects of his father 
to call him that, as he know well enougtr he bet- 
ter have. It’s me, an’ I was goin’ on to say that 
when gran’ma—an’ bless her heart, she know how 
Z iove her—but when she went to put Yorktown, 
whar the British give up, right thar by Danville, 
an’ make the Jeems River, an’ the Staunton, an’ 
the Roanoke all a-empt’in’ clost to whar she lived 
an’ intoo one another—”’ 

“You inconsidible or’nary !”’ cried Mr. Hood, in 
profoundest, angriest disgust, “them towns an’ 
them rivers all b’longs .o you, don’t they, sir? 
You built em, and you run ‘em, an’ you—the 
goodness laws of mercies! Whut és this genera- 
tion o’ boys a-comin’ to” 

With a prudence commendable in the circun- 
stances, he pocketed both hands, as if in appre- 
hension of their seizing upon and throttling the 
audacious monster beneath him. 

“ Yes, indeed, Franky, an’ when gran’ma went 
on to make Gener’l Washington whip Julus 
Cwsar at the Cowpens, an’ the child—an’ he done 
it respeckful—but he éold gran’ma that Mr. Cordy 
say, an’ he’s a school-master, you know, that Ju- 
lus Caesar were dead an’ buried before Gener- 
ul Washington ever even started fo the Cow- 

“ns—” 

“Aha! aha! aha!” ejaculated Mr. Hood, in 
rapid sequence, adroitly changing his method of 
attack. “I jes now see whut’s ben a-troublin’ 
your granduons mind. It’s gran’ma’s Ye 
are jealous of ’em, is ye, sir? Needn’t be a-lookin’ 
behind me. Look straight at me, sir. Who wuz 
it denied eatin’ them green May-apples untwell 
they swelled you up ’ith the colic, an’ you had to 
holler an’ peach on yourself, an’ your ma had to 
pour a cupful o’ castor-oil an’ ippercac down you, 
an’ scall you in a tub o’ hot water to boot? Who 
done that? Ithink it mustof ben gran’ma. Who 
that penned up old billy-goat an’ the little peach- 
orchid boar, an’ they fit an’ fit ontwell long arfter 
the sun sot, an’ they never did quit twell nary one 
could see whar to put in his licks? Couldn't of 
ben nobody éu gran’ma, as nobody here would 
own knowin’ nothin’ about it. Who that tried 
to git out o’ pullin’ White Face’s calf’s tail through 
the auger-hole in Jim mule’s stall, an’ were tyin’ 
a knot in it when old Aunt Peggy come on vou, 
an’ you knowed I knowed, nigger as she wuz, she 
weren’t goin’ to tell no lies fer you ner agin you ? 
J wouldn’t be surprisened if old Aunt Peggy 
weren’t mistakened, an’ gran’ma done that too.” 

“No, Franky; you whipped the child well for 
them, an’ I were glad you did, for he deserved all 
he got. An’ it’s not that gran’ma want to tell 
lies, nor Riley want to make out she do; for he’s 
obleeged to know, like everybody know that know 
gran’ma, that she have ben as straightforwards an’ 
truth-tellin’ woman as ever lived or died, twell 
now she’s old, an’ her riclection’s a-failin’; an’ 
Riley, which to my certain knowledge actuil dote 
on his gran’ma; but when she went on about 
Gener’! Greene comin’ up of a suddent on Nepvle- 
on Nebonaparte, why, vou see, my dear Franky—” 

Mr. Hood, who for some time had sat with his 
hands clasped behind his head, and hammering 
with the heel of one foot the toes of the other, 
groaned in anguish, rose, rushed down the steps, 
turned round, and, as he retreated backward, 
shouted, in a terrific voice: 

“ Riley Hood, from now out, gran’ma’s lies none 
o” your business, sir. She shall tell many as she 
pleases, sir. An’, sir, I give you the birch ontel 
you can’t squeal, ner squirm, ner—” 

“Frank! Frank Hood!” screamed his wife, 
pointing toward the gate, “for gracious sake, 
look behind you !” 

Turning, and seeing his grandma, he wheeled, 
rushed back to the house, through the backdoor, 
made for the field, and did not return until dusk. 


Il. 


The reflections of Mr. Hood during the remain- 
der of the day were so uncomfortable that he be- 
came uncommonly fretful toward the hands. He 
had left his poor grandma to fight her battle 
alone; yet somehow his recent defeat made him 
feel conscious that if he had remained he would 
have been unable to render to her assistance of 
any importance. But he could not but hope that 
his wife, regarding the great difference between 
the age of her assailant and her own, especially 
in her own house, would be as forbearing as pos- 
sible consistently with her evident resolution to 
protect her offspring. The points of history in 
dispute he knew not precisely how to regard. 
Being almost without any education, he did not 
feel himself competent te judge, though he must 
have some apprehension that his grandma may 
have mixed Cesar and Bonaparte rather too much 
with the thrilling scenes that she had been relat- 
ing to Riley. Later he found himself growing 
surry for his wife, in spite of his knowledge of 


her sufficiency in ordinary contests, and he began 
to sympathize with her in a possible first defeat, 
for he loved her with all his heart. ; 

I leave him for a while to his various rumina- 


tions. 

The old lady, whose approach had been ob- 
served so late, aiding her steps with a cane whose 
head towered above her own, stood for a moment 
at the gate, seemingly much surprised at the loud 
cries and singular actions of her grandson. When 
he had fled, she slowly advanced up the walk. 
Like his father, Riley retreated, but only into the 
house. His mother met the visitor half-way. 

“What Franky ben a-fussin’ so about, Betsy 
honey %” asked grandma. “I heerd him a-hol- 
lerin’ an’ a-bawlin’ clean in the lane. What 
could of made him bile over.so brash? Any o’ 
the niggers make him mad ?” 

“Come in, gran’ma. Howdye. Glad to see 
you ; that Iam, you dear, precious gran’ma. Now 
you set right down in that rockin’-cheer. There, 
now; give me your bonnet. Warm this evenin’, 
ain’t it? ’special walkin’. But you do look so 
well and peer n’ma.” 

“I'm ae ne thank the good Lord. But 
you hain’t told me whut ail Franky, an’ I ken but 
be oneasy what make him mirate ‘ith his woices 
so heavy, an’ run back’ards #o rapid.” 

“ Franky, gran’ma, were then a-scoldin’ of Riley 
for denyin’ of some—but which the poor child is 
sorry enough for it, an’ never meant any impi- 

dence at all; an’ ef I ever see a child that love 
an’ have respects of his gran’ma, it’s him. Riley! 
Riley!” she called ; “ here’s gran’ma come to see 
us. Weren’t that good in her? Come out an’ 
tell her howdye. But first you open the top 
drawer of my bureau, an’ take out an’ fetch here 
that new cap you made me make for her; an’ 
you handle it keerful precious, an’ whatever you 
do, don’t rumple it. Yes, ma’am; an’ ef you'll 
believe me, gran’ma, that boy, here this very morn- 
in’, thes made me put down my work, an’ go to 
makin’ that cap he have made me promuss to 
make for his gran’ma, an’ he bought the metu- 
rials hisself out of the store, an’ paid for ’em out 
of his own cotton money; an’ he het the iron for 
me, an’ he set by an’ watched me the whole 
blessed time I were at it tell I finished. Riley 
think a heap of his gran’ma, Riley do.” 

The boy soon appeared, holding modestly in 
his hand the new cap. 

“ Why, Godamighty bless the child!’ exclaim- 
ed the old lady; “I don’t know whut could of got 
holt o’ Franky to be bawlin’ that way at sech a 
fine boy. Franky ought to be ’shamed o’ hisself, 
an’ ef he hadn’t of tuck hisself off so quick, I'd 
of give it to him good fer doin’ of it. Come here, 
my child, an’ let gran’ma hug him.” Riley accept- 
ed the embrace gratefully. “ He’s a smart bov, 
an ’ll make a man, ef he lives, shore’s you borned. 
Why, Betsy honey, you mayn’t know it about that 
boy, but he know a’ready rightsmart’ bout the Rev’- 
lution war ; an’ whensonever he come to see gran’- 
ma, gran’ma goin’ to make it her business to pint 
out to him more about them awful battleses. 
Gran’ma know all about them, because she were 
borned an’ raised right thar whar they wuz fit, 
bless the child’s heart. An’ as for Franky, ef he 
ain’t afeared to let me lay my eyes on him before 
I go back home to Patsy’s, you tell him, from me, 
that I say I’m older’n him, an’ by good rights I 
ought to know a good child an’ a smart child 
when I come up’ith him, an’-— But laws me, 
Betsy honey, ain’t you ben married long enough to 
found out before néw what kind o’ creeters men 
folks is? An’ that many’s the time they think 
they got to rip an’ t’ar round, an’ make out like 
they want to break everything in a thousan’ small 
pieces, when a ’oman, ef she'll only jes keep her 
temper fer the times a-bein’, an’ let him do his 
bilin’ awhile by hisself, arfter while, when he’s 
biled over, he’ll swage duwn an’ git cooled all over 
agin. Ef you hain’t, I tell you that now, because 
you young an’ got your life to go through ’ith. 
it’s the natur’ ©’ the seck o’ the nuniversal men 
people o’ the good Lord’s yeth, an’ us women has 
to put up ‘ith it the best we ken. They’re borned 
that way, an’ made that way. They don’t allays 
mean nothin’ by thar cavortin’, no more’n a horse 
allays means by his snortin’—why, bless my soul, 
thar’s a rhyme—an’ bless the child’s heart for not 
a-forgittin’ of his old gran’ma! Ef it don’t ’mind 
me o’ the time, an’ it war when Gener’l Greene 
cum a-ridin’ by our house—” 4 

The narration, which there is not space to 
give, was listened to with deepest attention and 
respect. When the visitor was gone, Riley said 
to his mother, ** Well, ma, gran’ma, for me here- 
after, she may make as many histories an’ jogra- 
phies as she want, an’ go by ’em wharsonever 
they'll take her. She may have the Atlantic 
Ovean an’ the Gulf o’ Mexico, both of ’em, 
a-empt'in’ in the Jeems an’ the Staunton all in one 
place, ’ith the Roanoke flung in to boot, an’ I’ll 
not try to hender’em. She may even pit Gener’! 
Washington an’ the old man Noah agin one 
‘nother right at the door o’ the ark, for me, an’ 
Pil stan’ aside an’ let ’em fight it out theirselves, 
her an’ them.” 

“I think I would, if I were in your place,” she 
answered. 

When Mr. Hood came home his face had never 
worn a more pleasant, affectionate expression. 
Une would have thought that it would have taken 
days and days to work such a change. He was 
extremely anxious to hear account of the last 
battle fought by his gran’ma, and he had come 
prepared in his mind, like a loval husband, to 

lift up, if sorely wounded, the wife of his bosom, 
and comfort her to the extent of every resource 
he had within him. No allusion for quite a 
length of time was made to the visit; but he was 
thankful to notice the moderately cheerful re- 
sponses made by his wife to his most cheerful 
remarks. He did not speak a word to Riley, nor 
seem to be even aware of his presence, during the 
whole evening. After the latter had gone to 
bed, he said, “ Oh, Betsy, my dear, I thought I saw 
gran ma comin’ as I left for the field this evenin’.” 
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“Yes, she were here.” 

He waited for more in vain. 

“Gran’ma fetch any news ?” 

“No, not new news. She did tell some things 
not egzactly like I’ve heard her before about Gen- 
er’l Washington, Debonaparte, an’ them, but she 
were mostly took up ’ith the praisin’ an’ huggin’ 
of Riley, an’ the expressin’ her opinions about 
men persons that flies into vi’lent passion in 
their families when no ’casion for it.” 

When she had told him the whole story he 
said: “Well, apun my soul! Whaut is a feller 
to do in sech a case ?”’ 

“Why, the’s nothin’, Frank, ef you want to 
know. Nothin’. Because the’ ain't nothin’ to 
do nothin’ about. Riley meant no disrespects of 
his gran’ma, an’ which you ought to of knew, but 
he’ll never conterdict gran’ma again, no matter 
how her riclections gits all mixed up, because 
the child don’t natchel want to be thes eat up 
bodacious alive by his own father about Julus 
Cesar nor nobody else. I knewed they weren't 
no ’easion for sech a harricane, because I knewed 
gran’ma, if she hadn’t done forgot a’ready she'd 
forget all about it soon as she see that new cap, 
an’ I were glad you weren’t here when she let out 
on you.” 

He reflected for some time, then in a friendly 
tone said: “ I sposen then gran’ma an’ all thinks 
I ben making a fool o’ myself, an’ I ain’t shore 
in my own mind but whut I has.” 

The contradiction that he had hoped for did 
not come. Yet when after several cordial assur- 
ances of self-reproach she kindly admitted that 
he was nobody but a man person, but as such he 
was in her opinion as good as the best of them, 
and to a certainty the dearest little fellow in this 
blessed world to her, he kissed her, kicked up his 
heels, and gloried in the occasion that had led to 
words that, coming not often, were the more wel- 
come when they came. 


THE COMING CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION. 

To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

THe most usual way of choosing delegates to 
a Constitutional Convention in our own and oth- 
er States has been by direct popular vote. But 
hardly will it be claimed that the results have 
been generally satisfactory, or in any single in- 
stance very highly distinguished. This failure 
is in great measure directly due, no doubt, to the 
profound difficulty of the business; but the deep- 
er and more general cause is to be traced in the 
obvious fact, the explanation of which will not 
here be undertaken, that popular election, while 
working to a charm in the officering of towns, does 
not, as a general thing, work at all well in large 
or populous constituencies, Our law-makers at 
Albany and Washington, and the aldermen of our 
great cities, with constituencies averaging per- 
haps ten thousand voters, are chosen in this way, 
but seldom, certainly, with the result of securing 
the right man for his business, And yet the 
constituency of a constitutional deputy, unless 
we would make the Convention a mob, will need 
to be a good deal larger than that of one of Troy’s 
or Buffalo’s aldermen, who, however honest they 
maybe, so grossly prove to lack somewhat of the 
wisdom customarily imputed to long years. 

But it is said: Don’t distrust the people! You 
are knocking the very bottom out of democracy. 

Not so. Here is no question of trusting or 
distrusting the people, because in such large con- 
stituencies as we have been speaking of, and as 
will be in this case absolutely necessary, the peo- 
ple have, and can have, nothing whatever to do 
but to take their choice between the candidates 
set up by party conventions, which nominating 
bodies will not on the average represent or indi- 
cate the preference of one voter out of twenty. 


/The case is no different when both party conven- 


tions agree on a candidate, nor when a “ citizens’ ” 
or “mass” meeting sets one up. In short, we 
must follow our leaders, or else vote in the air. 
This is all that popular election means in this 
case. Why this is necessarily so it would take 
too long tuexplain. The fact is certain. Where 
the power and the wishes of the people will 
really come in is when the conclusions of the 
Convention are submitted to us for approval 
or disapproval. And this is enough, for it suf- 
fices to keep from this great table of the law all 
the preparations of interest and all the abnor- 
malities of folly. 

But it is argued that our present Constitution 
confines to this manner of establishing a council 
for its emendation where it says, “ The Legisla- 
ture....shall provide by law for the election of 
such delegates” (Art. XIII., Sec. 2). 

But surely this is not to say that it is only by 
the people that an election can be held. Our 
Federal Senators can certainly be as properly said 
to be “ elected” when they are chosen by the Le- 
gislature as if they were voted for by the people 
at large; the same if they were chosen by the 
Senate or Assembly alone. Granting that the 
language used forbids an appointment by the 
Grovernor, with or without the consent of the Sen- 
ate or any other body, it certainly cannot be in- 
terpreted to exclude an independent choice or 
selection effected by the major preference in or 
among any number of individual suffrages. 

This pretended difficulty got rid of, it remains 
to inquire on what body or bodies of men the re- 
spousibility of acting for us all in this so impor- 
tant and difficult a matter can be advantageously 
bestowed. Of course the Legislature naturally 
first, and almost alone, presents itself; and for 
my own part I am free to say that I should much 
prefer that kind of an Electoral College in this 
case, or almost‘any other respectable selection of 
citizens, who would be able to proceed with their 
business independently of nominating conven- 
tions, to the helpless mass of the people. But 
to this device the insuperable and conclusive ob- 
jection at once occurs that such self-exaltation 
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and self-authorization on the part of the Legis- 
lature would involve an assumption of power that 
democracy would never forgive, as well as an al- 
most unimaginable degree of impudence. 

Is there, then, no refuge from the mixed chaos 
and servitude necessarily involved in direct pop- 
ular suffrage in such cases? And must we be 
thus forever entangled in chains of our own de- 
vising ? 

Not necessarily by any means. Fortune, in 
this instance, has come to the help of democracy 
when skill was lacking. We have selected coun- 
cils of men already established among us, each of 
which within its prescribed precinct is in all re- 
epects nigh miraculously qualified for the function 
in question—I mean the eight general benches of 
the Supreme Court; and my proposition is that 
on them the Legislature shall impose the duty 
and high responsibility of choosing, or “ electing,” 
members of the Constitutional Convention. If 
there be any solid objection to this plan, it is be- 
vond my conception; and certainly it has many 
weighty considerations in its favor. 

1. Besides that the judges of the Supreme 
Court are especially familiar with all the subjects 
that are to come before the Convention, which of 
course is so necessary to a good understanding 
of the qualifications which its members should 
possess, they also have, by virtue of their profes- 
sion, age, and station, a more extensive acquaint- 
ance among the people of their precinct, and es- 
pecially those more eminent for public abilities, 
than almost any equal number of men that could 
possibly be picked out. 

2. They would, by all presumption, be as free 
from every partisan or other sinister influence in 
the discharge of this high duty as it is possible 
for common men to be. Add that they are, in 
fact, pretty equally divided between the two chief 
political parties. 

3. If it still hold true that noblesse oblige, or 
that “ honor is bred in places of trust,” then sure- 
ly will their present high promotion in the scale 
of public favor and distinction bind them secure- 
lv to the most painstaking and conscientious dis- 
charge of this new duty. 

4. Finally, these bodies now possess the entire 
confidence of the great bulk of the people, both 
in the regard of integrity and intelligence, and 
their action in this matter would inevitably give 
almost universal satisfaction. Indeed, who is 
there of us that would not prefer for this busi- 
ness a delegate of suvh selection to the nominee 
of one of our customary party conventions? or 
to the tumultuous and hasty, or too impassioned, 
or, more frequent still, the mere cat’s-paw choice, 
of a so-called mass-meeting ? or even to the secret 
detail for this post of one of his subject jour- 
neymen by the Grand Master Workman of the 
Knights of Labor, or of any other organization 
that loves secrecy? Would not many of the 
most intelligent of us actually prefer the dicta- 
tion in this matter of these so specially qualified 
“ committees” to our own individual choice, sup- 
posing it even possible to have it? 

The next most important inquiry relates to the 
most advantageous number of delegates. And 
here arises, as my Lord Coke would say, “a di- 
versity.” If they are to be elected by the peo- 
ple, the larger the number the better, be it only 
short of that multitudinousness which makes real 
conference impossible, and inevitably turns any 
assembly of men, unless under military discipline, 
into a mere mob, whose best behavior is to jump 
along like sheep after the most adventurous among 
themselves. Because—and let the truth be mark- 
ed—it is only by this numerousness of the whole 
Convention that the size of the district of the 
single delegate can be made so small as to bring 
him somewhat within the probable acquaintance, 
personal or neighborhood, of his constituents, 
without which acquaintance this constituent must 
in the great majority of cases cast an utterly 
blind, if not iniquitous, ballot. Another reason 
is that with this increase of their numbers grows 
the chance—and there will be much chance in 
all popular elections—of getting into the Conven- 
tion some men of wisdom, force, and valor. Nev- 
ertheless, the roll should not much exceed three 
hundred, beyond which number personal ac- 
quaintance, actual conference, and even audible 
speech, swiftly grow from imperfect to impos- 
sible, and character and logic fast lose all their 
weight. 

The evident importance of an elector’s person- 
al acquaintance with candidates is also a strong, 
if not decisive, argument in favor of single as 
against general districts and tickets, as well as 
against the growing custom of providing for a 
separate set and class of “ delegates at large.” 

But if, on the other hand, these functionaries 
are to be selected in the manner here proposed, 
the question is altogether changed. Almost 
might it then be said, the fewer of them the bet- 
ter. For just as in every age or country there 
always have been one or two or half a dozen 
poets, thinkers, architects, warriors, or what you 
please, who stood, and doubtless will always 
stand, as high above all their own fellows as Saul 
did over his, so doubtless there must now live, 
scattered somewhere about in our own State, 
two, or three, or other small number of its citi- 
zens, possibly of narrow vocation and even smaill- 
er fame, who understand infinitely better than do 
the rest of us put together what it is that democ- 
racy really needs to do in order to rid itself of its 
present growing incumbrances, unsightly stains, 
and limping fetters, and make it free and power- 
ful to achieve for itself the peace and liberty to 
which we still fondly believe it is so soon and so 
certainly destined. Indeed, it may easily be that 
there is again amongst us now another Hamil- 
ton, or Silas Wright at least, to whose single 
charge could only this entire business be com- 
mitted, it would be for the people of the State 
about the very greatest of all Heaven’s possible 
blessings. But, alas! who shall point him out? 
Could the Court of Appeals itself ? 

Also is it most certain that with all our half a 
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dozen millions of people, the number is still ex- 
ceedingly few who are esteemed or can claim to 
possess such a variety of intelligence and such 
soundness of understanding, such skill in law 
and such mixture of acuteness of sympathy with 
catholicity, as alone could justify them in med- 
dling with any of the established institutions of 
society whatever. Here, above all, is it true that 
“fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” If 
in these electoral colleges that I propose each 
elector were to have the nomination of a single 
delegate, he would still have enough to do to find 
the right man, or even a fit man. To give him 
twice that would double the hopefulness or 
chances of the search, free him from the accu- 
sation or the need of partisanship, and bring to- 
gether just about the right number-—some sixty- 
four—for thorough and ample consultation: a 
body too large for personal jealousy or rivalry 
easily to indulge itself, as happened, it is said, 
in our latest Convention, but large enough to 
stimulate by its attendance all noble aspiration 
for influence or applause—at once a forensic, a 
consultative, and a judicial body. 

I cannot but confidently believe that a Consti- 


* tutional Convention so assembled would leave 


their record in no cob-house work of children or 
dugouts of scanted pioneers, much less in such 
new-invented washing-machine devices as deceive 
women, but in such high and honest elaborations 
of State architecture as will not leave this gener- 
ation ashamed to follow in the procession of the 
founders of the republic. 

It has been somewhat the custom of Legisla- 
tures to impose a limitation of time on the work 
or the session of a Constitutional Convention. If 
our own law-givers should in this case repeat so 
gross an incivility and violation of the highest 
prerogative of the people, it is to be hoped that 
it will be disregarded. The present Constitution 
of the State gives them a subordinate and almost 
mechanical part in bringing this body into exist- 
ence, but no authority whatever to snuff it out. 
If anything at all worthy of our somewhat boast- 
ful American democracy, or even of one fraction 
of it, is to result from this solemn consultation 
of the people’s special representatives, they must 
have plenty of time—how much they alone can 
judge—time not only to appoint committees, hear 
their reports, and call the roll on their affirma- 
tion or rejection, which is about the way in which 
the infinity of poor business of this sort has been 
done, nor time alone for public discussion, but 
also time for private reflection and investigation, 
and for unlimited personal conference and con- 
sultation, until on every matter before them the 
mind of every man is fully made up, and the re- 
sources of the whole body exhausted. 

Finally, the delegates ought to be suitably com- 
pensated. No other work in civil life is of such 
high importance, or requires higher faculties or 
larger attainments. It should be paid for ac- 
cordingly. Civis. 


THE NEW SENATORS. 


Matrugw Sraniey Quay, who will be the next 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania, was 
born at Dillsbury, York County, in that State, 
September 3, 1833. His father was a Presby- 
terian clergyman. The family removed to Bea- 
ver County while Matrnew was still young; he 
was educated at Jefferson College, in Canons- 
burgh, and on graduating began the study of law 
in Pittsburgh. Before commencing practice he 
went to the Southwestern States, where for a short 
time he taught school in order to pay his expenses. 
In 1854 he returned to Beaver County, and re- 
sumed his law studies, and was admitted to the 
bar. The next year he was elected Prothonotary 
of the County, and was re-elected in 1859. When 
the war broke out, in 1861, he was called to Har- 
risburg to serve in fitting out the State forces, 
and in 1862 received the appointment of Colonel 
of the 134th Pennsylvania Regiment for nine 
months’ service. He then became successively 
State Agent at Washington and Military Secre- 
tary to the Governor. He was elected to the 
Legislature in 1865, and two years after was a 
candidate for Speaker of the House, but was de- 
feated. He next established the Beaver Radical, 
a strong Republican paper, and before 1870 was 
recognized as one of the leading forces in State 
politics, as ‘he has been ever since. In 1872 he 
was appointed Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
and held this position for many years, save that 
during a short interval in 1878-9 he was Re- 
corder of Philadelphia. He was chairman of the 
Republican State Committee in 1878, and has al- 
ways been a leading manager in State politics, 
being allied with the Cameron interests. He is 
a man whose influence on national party politics 
may become marked, as he has an aptitude for 
management joined with wuch experience of its 
practical methods. 

Cuar_es B. who was nominated by 
the dominant party in the Legislature of Illinois 
to succeed General Locan in the United States 
Senate, is, like Senator Stewart, of Nevada, a na- 
tive of New York State. He was born at Painted 
Post, Steuben County, July 1, 1823, and was edu- 
cated at Elmira Academy. His family moved to 
Ugle County, Illinois, when he was fifteen vears 
old, and he worked on bis father’s farm, learning 
something also of surveying, until he was free. 
At the age of twenty-one he went to Chicago to 
seek his fortune, and first got a position in the 
office of George Davis, the County Clerk. In 
addition he found evening employment in a dry- 
goods store. His savings he began to invest in 
real estate, and while taking an interest in tha: 
pursuit got a place as clerk in a real estate office, 
where he remained three years. Next he shifted 
into a private banking house, and there remained 
until 1853, when he was elected, County Clerk, 
and held the office eight years, until the outbreak 
of the war. By that time he bad accumulated 
some money, and had invested it well; but the 
war enabled him to put it into various commer- 


cial enterprises, out of which he grew rich. Mean- 
while his brother, Joun V. Farwe1t, was doing 
well in the dry-goods business in Chicago, and in 
1864 he bought an interest in this. The business 
grew enormously, and is still very large, so that 
the new Senator will go to Washington as one of 
the millionaires in the Senate. In 1870 Mr. Far- 
WELL beat “ Long” JoHn WeEntworta for Con- 
gress, after a most bitter personal campaign. 
He was elected again in 1872 and in 1874, and 
yet again in 1878. He spoke little in Congress, 
but had a good deal of influence on legislation, 
He is considered one of the shrewdest as well as 
most resolute and self-reliant business men in 
Chicago. He is a well-known club man, gener- 
ous and charitable, and cool and self-poised in all 
the exigencies of business and public life. 

Wittiam M. Stewart, who is to be the next 
Senator from Nevada, will find many old friends 
to greet him at Washington, for he has twice be- 
fore been chosen from that same State to the 
United States Senate. Born in Lyons, Wayne 
County, New York, August 9, 1827, he removed 
in early life, with his father’s family, to Trum- 
bull County, Ohio, where he worked on the farm, 
At the age of thirteen he began to make his for- 
tune by working on a neighbor’s farm for eight 
dollars a month. But bent on getting an educa- 
tion, he managed to spend a large part of the 
next half-dozen years in attending an academy 
at Farmington, and a high-school at Lyons, his 
birthplace. This he accomplished by working for 
wages in vacation, boarding himself, working out 
his board, and so on, and at last by teaching. He 
entered Yale College in 1848, at the age of twen- 
tv. While there, the California gold-mining fever 
broke out. He left college early in 1850, arrived 
in San Francisco in May, and with pick and 
shovel went to work in the so-called Coyote 
Mines, which were among the most laborious. 
He quickly showed his energy by superior modes 
of ditching, and by starting a saw-mill; and the 
year after arriving, 1851, was a candidate for 
Sheriff of Nevada County, coming within a few 
votes of an election. Then he determined to 
quit mining and study law; and he was admitted 
to the bar the next year, and immediately ap- 
pointed District Attorney. Promotion to any- 
thing and everything was certainly very rapid in 
the “diggings” in those days. The next year he 
was regularly elected to the same office, and two 
vears later he was appointed Attorney-General, 
to act during the prolonged absence of the regu- 
Jar incumbent. Then he established himself in 
law at San Francisco, with Ex-Governor H. 8. 
Foote and Judge ALDRICH as partners, and witli- 
in a few months married a daughter of the for- 
mer, Soon, however, he returned to Nevada City, 
and there became deeply engaged in mining litiga- 
tion. His next move was to that part of Utah now 
forming the State of Nevada, where there had 
been an eager rush to Washoe, and where there 
was much disputing over land claims. He had 
much to do with the settlement of the title of the 
mines on the great Comstock Lode, and large fees 
were paid to him. He was elected a member of 
the Territorial Legislature in 1861. Two years 
later he was elected a member of the Convention 
that framed the Constitution of Nevada. Then 
he was elected, at the age of thirty-eight, one of 
the first two United States Senators from Neva- 
da, on the adoption of the State Constitution, be- 
ing a Republican in politics. His term began in 
1865, and at its expiration in 1869 he was re- 
elected to the Senate, his second term extending 
to March 3, 1875. He devoted much time to 
matters connected with mines and mining, being 
for a time chairman of the committee on this 
subject. After his term ended, in 1875, he re- 
sumed the practice of law in California and 
Nevada. 

Colonel Francis B. StocksripGe, of Kalamazoo, 
who has just been elected Senator from Michi- 
gan, won a victory over strong opponents, among 
whom was Senator Concer, who was a candidate 
for re-election. He had a strong backing from 
the western part of the State, where he had long 
lived, and where he had been largely concerned 
for many years with the lumber and railroad in- 
terests, as well as with manufacturing and min- 
ing. He is a millignaire, corpulent, very good- 
natured, fond of laughing and joking, a noted 
lover of good trotting horses, liberal, and has 
always had the faculty of making himself a 
multitude of friends. He has been a free-hand- 
ed contributor of funds for the success of the 
Republican party in Michigan, and received the 
backing of ex-Senator Ferry, who is also from the 
western part of the State, and supported its claims, 
Born at Bath, Maine, in 1826, he went West 
when a bov, and before he had reached his ma- 
jority was deep in lumber interests. He estab- 
lished himself in Michigan in 1850. He has large 
lumber interests at St. Ignace and Black River, 
and on the Menominee River. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature in 1869, and a State 
Senator soon after. President Grant appointed 
him Minister to the Hague, but the ill health of 
his wife forced him to decline the appointment. 
For the same reason he once gave up the chance 
of a nomination for Governor of the State, which 
everybody had conceded to him. 

Ex-Governor Crsuman K. Davis, of St. Paul, is 
to be the next Senator from Minnesota, in the 
place of Senator 8S. J. B. McMiutay. He received 


an almost unanimous support from the Republican . 


press before the meeting of the Legislature, and 
at the first ballot in the caucus, on the withdraw- 
al of Mr. McMitvan, received 93 votes out of 94, 
the nomination afterward being made unanimous. 
He is a man in the prime of life, about fifty years 
of age, a practising lawyer of high repute in St. 
Paul, a good debater, and much respected by 
those with whom he is brought into professional 
contaet. He was popular as a Governor of the 
State, and has been devoted largely to the intel- 
lectual work of his profession, having been en- 
gaged in many important suits. Unlike several 
of the new Senators from the West, Governor 
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Davis is not a rich man, although he has a large 
income from his law business, Among the Sena- 
tors who have been re-elected, or whose re-elec- 
tion is certain, are General Hawter, of Connecti- 
cut, and Evcenx Hag, of Maine. Their portraits 
were given in the WexkLy for February 5, 1881. 


THE JANUARY THAW. 


Tur miseries of hunters and other wayfarers - 
who are overtaken in the midst of a long jaunt 
on snow-shoes by the decided rise in tempera- 
ture which usually occurs about the middle of 
January, are depicted in this number of the 
WEEKLY. 

Popular faith in the inevitable annual recur- 
rence of a midwinter débdcle has not yet been 
disturbed by scientific skepticism. People who 
long ago abandoned the theory of the “line 
storm,” which was anciently supposed to be con- . 
nected with the arrival of the autuinnal equinox, 
still count on the January thaw. And in fact it 
is a safer chance that after a fortnight’s grip of 
cold from the holidays onward the temperature 
will relax than that a balmy September will be 
broken bya gale. Indeed, if we mav trust to the 
weather doctor of a New York journal “ the mid- 
winter thaw is not based on a vulgar fallacy, bat 
on a great climatic law. It is due to the fact 
that the sun’s expansive force in the southern 
hemisphere is now at its maximum, and conse- 
quently immense masses of vapor-laden air are 
driven out of that hemisphere across the equator 
into the northern hemixphere, where its vapor is 
condensed into heavy rains,” 

This explanation would connect our unforti- 
nate friends in the illustration, and all others 
who may be in like or worse plight, with a great 
hemispherical operation. So much consolation 
may be offered them. Unhappily it is not only 
the pleasure-seekers on snow-shoes and skates, 
on toboggans and sleighs, who are most to be 
pitied, but those whose property is destroyed by 
the floods. For while, as all lovers of yachting 
can attest, last autumn’s equinoctial gale was a 
dead failure, this year’s January thaw came on 
time, with its customary destructive double floods, 
from the clouds above and from the melting 


THE PROBLEM OF HEALTH IN 
NEW YORK, 


Poverty does not kill. It is one of the curigis 
traits of the statistics of health that in the lafger 
cities of Europe, where want and suffering ‘most 
prevail, life is more secure than in the city of New 
York. Our well-fed population shows a death 
rate as high as that of Paris, and far ®@yond that 
of London. In Paris the poverty of a large part 
of its two millions of people is something of which 
we can scarcely form a conception. . The hapless 
citv pays the penalty of centuries of bad govern- 
ment in the misery of its inhabitants. Yet the 
people live on in spite of their misery. Half 
famished, starved with cold, hopeless, fierce with 
wait, they are still as secure of life as the people 
of New York. And one cause is that the govern- 
ment has provided for the cleanliness and purifi- 
cation of the city. It has shown some regard 
for the general health. 

The recent statistics from London show even 
a more remarkable condition of things. Intense 
poverty and suffering among those who labor 
seem only to have promoted the general health. 
Never, we are told, were so many honest work- 
men without employment, so many families stint- 
ed and starved, so many shivering half clothed 
and fed in the chill air of December, in the Eng- 
lish capital. The cry of the poor is louder than . 
ever. They c:owd the political meetings and be- 
siege the doors of the mihisters. Yet within the 
last few months the health of London has even 
improved, and searcely ever was its death rate so 
low. It has varied from seventeen or eighteen 
in a thousand to twenty-one or twenty-two. The 
December weather, the poisonous fogs, the snows, 
the chill inclement skies, have failed to make it 
as unhealthy as the finer climate of New York. 
The latest report reduces the death rate to about 
eighteen in a thousand. That of New York va- 
ries from twenty-two to. twenty-six, and often 
rises far higher. 

It is a plain proof of the utter incompetence 
of our city officials. In their struggle for office, 
their avarice, their selfish intrigues, their: plain 
dishonesty, they leave the people to perish. The 
foul odors, the noisome streets, the beggary and 
crime enforced by official misconduct, the waste 
of the public money, the enormous taxation, the 
sufferings of the poor, and even of the honest 
i ae, classes in their crowded tenements, the 
immoral examples and the vicious lives of many 
of our political rulers, are some of the causes that 
lead to the destruction of the public health. One 
would suppose that our citizéns would long ago 
have insisted upon the election of officials who 
would give their whole energy to this important 
subject. One would fancy that they must rise 
in a single party against all who trifle with it. 
The welfare of their wives and children, all the en- 
joyments of life, the success in trade, the peace of 
every working-man’s home, depend upon health. 
Health can be secured only by an honest govern- 
ment. But it is quite certain that the public 
officials of New York have been too closely en- 
gaged in their petty quarrels and intrigues to 
care or feel for the wants of the people. 

With its finer climate, its admirable situation, 
its general intelligence, its busy people, our city 
should at least equal the European capitals in 
cleanliness and health. It is the fault of its peo- 
ple that it has not far surpassed them. “ Health,” 
said the ancient philosopher, “‘is the best of for- 
tune’s gifts.” An honest governmént would soon 
restore it to us. Evgens LawRkENce. 
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HISTORIC DOUBTS OF RILEY 
HOOD. 


By R M. JOHNSTON. 


“Tis far off, 
Andi rather like a dream than an assurance.” 
\ —Tempest. 


Mae. Francis Hoop, a man of thirty-five, rather 
small, high-tempered, and impulsive, was married 
to a tall wife, who, though of much mildness of 
speech, had quite enough of courage for all ne- 
cessary purposes. What he regarded his chief 
virtue was veneration for the aged—a virtue that 
he professed to fear might die out before long. 

“Childern,” he would say, “ain't raised like 
they used to be. They think they smarter not 
only than grown people, but o/d people, an’ they'll 
’spute thar words like they knowed all about it, 
an’ old people knowed nothin’ ; an’ they want the 
hick’ry, that whut they want.” 

These allusions were understood to have been 
made to occasional reports of what had been said 
by some of the boys in the neighborhood about 
certain statements of his grandmother, whom he 
had ever held in the very highest reverence. A 
native of the upper part of North Carolina, 
whence, after the war of Independence, the fam- 
il had removed to Georgia, now a widow of four- 
score, she resided with her granddaughter, Mr. 
H :0d’s sister, a mile distant. Ever a great talk- 
er, she had grown more and more fond of dis- 
coursing upon noted events that had occurred in 

her youth, and her reminiscences had begun late- 
lv to be received with some grains by all except 
her dutiful grandson. A few of these even Mr. 
Hood possibly might have felt himself at liberty 
to doubt somewhat if given by another than his 
grandmother. As it was, he regarded it his pious 
duty to accept and to defend all. 

He had never so much as dreamed that his son 
Riley, now twelve years old, and with some little 
schooling, could have the audacity to controvert, 
and to her very face, any narration of the stir- 
ring times of which she spoke, and of some of 
which she was a part. Therefore few things 
could have astonished and disgusted him more 
than her telling him one day, while calling at his 
sister's, of Riley’s having lately left the house 
after disputing with ber about things that had 
happened right where she had lived, and scores 
on scores of years before Riley Hood was born, 
or ever so much as thought about. 

“JI did not, I did not, on my blessed word, 
gran’ma; I wouldn’t of believed it of the impi- 
dent. He'll not do it agin while /’m d-livin’.” 

Cutting short his visit, he returned home. In- 
censed as he was, he intended to be as cool as 
possible, and he was gratified on entering the 
house to find that Mrs. Hood was in the backyard 
engaged in some out-door business. In a voice 
low and unconcerned as he could put it, he called 
Riley, who was standing near his mother. Hav- 
ing ordered him to a seat on the top step, he took 
a chair, and, with his back to the door, thus be- 
gan, in tones that painfully resisted the con- 
straint put upon them with every word. 

“Gittin® too smart, my young man, an’a dan- 
ger of too big fur your breeches. People tells 
me you so smart you got way up ‘bove gran’ma, 
an’ she acknowledge she know nothin’ compar’d 


_ to you.” 


Riley, knowing what was safest, answered not, 
except with looks partly avoiding, partly peni- 
tent, and for the rest suppliant. 

“Yes, sir, smarter’n gran’ma! that all the 
fambly ben a-lookin’ up to from all—from all 

enerations, sir, exceptin’ o’ you, sir. Now, sir, 
I'd be that proud that they ain’t everybody I'd 
even speak too, ef I could believe you'd ever live 
to come anywhars nigh a-bein’ as smart a man 
as your gran’ma—er as smart a ‘oman—that is, 
as a—whutsonever—” 

Here, feeling that Riley would laugh if he dared 
at this confused comparison, he grew more in- 
censed and louder. 

“Oh yes, sir; you want to laugh, do you? But 
you know who’s.who now; an’ it ain’t gran’ma 
you can conterdick an’ run over, not by a jugful. 
Whut you got to say, sir, "bout takin’ up gran’ma 
"bout the Rev'lution war? I want it quick, an’ 
I want it squar, up an’ down,” 

Riley looked up humbly, and seemed trying to 
find words adequate to express his remorse for 
obstructing transmission of the events of that 
historic age. 

“ Frank.” 

The sound was low; for Mrs. Hood’s voice, 
like her husband's, was in inverse ratio to her 
size. But it had this peculiarity: the lower it 
sounded, the more it meant sometimes to convey. 
She merely called her husband’s name, and paused 
in the doorway. He winced. He had never quar- 
relled with his wife. He loved her too well for 
that. Then he knew that she dearly loved his 
grandmother, always treatiug her respectfully and 
affectionately. He winced; but this served to 
enrage him more toward Riley, whom Mrs. Hood, 
as he well knew, had never upheld in anything 
approaching insolent behavior, During the re- 
mainder of this tripartite conference the boy 
never opened his mouth, Mrs. Hood spoke only to 
Mr. Hood, and he only to Riley. Stiffening him- 
self yet more, and setting bis chair so that his 
back was squarely toward the doorway, the ac- 
cuser proceeded : oy 

“ Yes, sir; lemme hear "bout your conterdictin’ 
o’ gran’ma "bout the Rev'lution war, that every- 
body, exceptin’ of you, an’ not a-exceptin’ o’ your 
own blessed mothers, acknowledge to her a-know- 
in’ more "bout them times than anybody in this 
whole settlement, er anywhar around ; an’ it’s left 
for you, you litthe—”’ 

“Frank,” said his wife, lowly, almost suppli- 
antly, from behind, “it were only that gran’ma 
she insisted that Guilford Court House were in 
Virginny, an’ Riley—an’ the child say he done it 
polite—he corrected gran’ma, an’ he say that sis- 
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ter Patsy say she think he were right in a-sayin’ 
it were in North Callina.” i 

Mr. Hood slid himself down somewhat in his 
chair, threw back his head, stretched out his legs, 
letting them rest wide apart on his heels, and 
looked scornfully at his son for several moments. 

“ Riley Hood,” he then broke forth, “ wuz you 
thar? I must supposen you wuz, an’ that you 
had the layin’ off of Old Virginny, au’ North Cal- 
lina to boot.” 

“Qh no, Frank ; Riley, you know, if you'll rec’- 
lect a minute, is thes twelve year old; an’ this 
was in the Rev’lution war, before the child were 
borned, or, as to that, me an’ you uther.” 

“I'd spose, then, sir, nobody could never of al. 
tered them lines.” 

But then, Franky—” | 

These beginning words were almost inaudible. 
Now the softer her words, the more difficult, as 
Mr. Hood knew from experience, to maintain a 
course to which she was opposed, and he saw the 
importance of becoming yet more indiguant and 
magisterial. 

“ Ho, yes, sir; it’s Franky now, is it, sir? you 
impident—”’ 

“Oh no, Franky; by no means. It ain’t Riley. 
The child have too much respects of his father 
to call him that, as he know well enough he bet- 
ter have. It’s me, an’ I was goin’ on to say that 
when gran’ma—an’ bless her heart, she know how 
J iove Aer—but when she went to put Yorktown, 
whar the British give up, right thar by Danville, 
an’ make the Jeems River, an’ the Staunton, an’ 
the Roanoke all a-empt’in’ clost to whar she lived 
an’ intoo one another—” 

“ You inconsidible or’nary !’ cried Mr. Hood, in 
profoundest, angriest disgust, “them towns an’ 
them rivers all b’longs .o you, don’t they, sir? 
You built em, and you run ’em, an’ you—the 
goodness laws of mercies! Whut is this genera- 
tion o’ boys a-comin’ to” 

With a prudence commendable in the circum- 
stances, he pocketed both hands, as if in appre- 
hension of their seizing upon and throttling the 
audacious monster beneath him. 

“ Yes, indeed, Franky, an’ when gran’ma went 
on to make Gener’l Washington whip Julus 
Cwsar at the Cowpens, an’ the child—an’ he done 
it respeckful—but he ¢éo/d gran’ma that Mr. Cordy 
say, an’ he’s a school-master, you know, that Ju- 
lus Caesar were dead an’ buried before Gener- 
aul Washington ever even started fo the Cow- 
pens—” 

“Aha! aha! aha!” ejaculated Mr. Hood, in 
rapid sequence, adroitly changing his method of 
attack. “I jes now see whut’s ben a-troyblin’ 
your granduous mind. It’s gran’ma’s lier, Ye 
are jealous of ’em, is ye, sir? Needn't be a-lookin’ 
behind me. Look straight af me, sir. Who wuz 
it denied eatin’ them green May-apples untwell 
they swelled you up ‘ith the colic, an’ you had to 
Hioler an’ peach on yourself, an’ your ma had to 
pour a cupful o’ castor-oil an’ ippercac down you, 
an’ scall you in a tub o’ hot water to boot? Who 
done that? I think it mustof ben gran’ma. Who 
that penned up old billy-goat an’ the little peach- 
orchid boar, an’ they fit an’ fit ontwell long arfter 
the sun sot, an’ they never did quit twell nary one 
could see whar to put in his licks? Couldn't of 
ben nobody but gran’ma, as nobody here would 
own knowin’ nothin’ about it. Who that tried 
to git out o’ pullin’ White Face’s calf’s tail through 
the auger-bole in Jim mule’s stall, an’ were tvin’ 
a knot in it when old Aunt Peggy come on vou, 
an’ you knowed I knowed, nigger as she wuz, she 
weren’t goin’ to tell no lies fer you ner agin you ? 
J wouldn't be surprisened if old Aunt Peggy 
weren’t mistakened, an’ gran’ma done that too.” 

“No, Franky; you whipped the child well for 
them, an’ I were glad you did, for he deserved all 
he got. An’ it’s not that gran’ma want to tell 
lies, nor Riley want to make out she do; for he’s 
obleeged to know, like everybody know that know 
gran’ma, that she have ben as straightforwards an’ 
truth-tellin’ woman as ever lived or died, twell 
now she’s old, an’ her riclection’s a-failin’; an’ 
Riley, which to my certain knowledge actuil dote 


on his gran’ma; but when she went on about - 


Gener’! Greene comin’ up of a suddent on Nepule- 
on Nebonaparte, why, vou see, my dear Franky—” 

Mr. Hood, who for some time had sat with his 
hands clasped behind his head, and hammering 
with the heel of one foot the toes of the other, 
groaned in anguish, rose, rushed down the steps, 
turned round, and, as he retreated backward, 
shouted, in a terrific voice : 

“ Riley Hood, from now out, gran’ma’s lies none 
0’ your business, sir. She shall tell many as she 
pleases, sir. An’, sir, I give you the birch ontel 
you can’t squeal, ner squirm, ner—” 

“Frank! Frank Hood!” screamed his wife, 
pointing toward the gate, “for gracious sake, 
look behind you !” 

Turning, and seeing his grandma, he wheeled, 
rushed back to the house, through the backdoor, 
made for the field, and did not return until dusk. 


IL. 


The refiections of Mr. Hood during the remain- 
der of the day were so uncomfortable that he be- 
came uncommonly fretful toward the hands. He 
had left his poor grandma to fight her battle 
alone; yet somehow his recent defeat made him 
feel conscious that if he had remained he would 
have been unable to render to her assistance of 
any importance. But he could not but hope that 
his wife, regarding the great difference between 
the age of her assailant and her own, especially 
in her own house, would be as forbearing as pos- 
sible consistently with her evilent resolution to 
protect her offspring. The points of history in 
dispute he knew not precisely how to regard. 
Being almost without any education, he did not 
feel himself competent to judge, though he must 
have some apprehension that his grandma may 
have mixed Cesar and Bonaparte rather too much 
with the thrilling scenes that she had been relat. 
ing to Riley. Later he found himself growing 
serry for his wife, in spite of his knowledge of 
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her sufficiency in ordinary contests, and he began 
to sympathize with her in a possible first defeat, 


for he loved her with all his heart. 
I leave him for a while to his various rumina- 


tions. 

The old lady, whose approach had been ob- 
served so late, aiding her steps with a cane whose 
head towered above her own, stood for a moment 
at the gate, seemingly much surprised at the loud 
cries and singular actions of her grandson. When 
he had fled, she slowly advanced up the walk. 
Like his father, Riley retreated, but only into the 
house. His mother met the visitor half-way. 

“What Franky ben a-fussin’ so about, Betsy 
honey #” asked grandma. “I heerd him a-hol- 
lerin’ an’ a-bawlin’ clean in the lane. What 
could of made him bile over so brash? Any 0’ 
the niggers make him mad?” 

“Come in, gran’ma. Howdye. Glad to see 
you ; that Iam, you dear, precious gran’ma. Now 
you set right down in that rockin’-cheer. There, 
now; give me your bonnet. Warm this evenin’, 
ain’t it? "special walkin’, But you do look so 
well and rt n’ma.” 

“I'm dare. nt thank the good Lord. But 
you hain’t told me whut ail Franky, an’ I ken but 
be oneasy what make him mirate ‘ith his woices 
so heavy, an’ run back’ards #o rapid.” 

“ Franky, gran’ma, were then a-scoldin’ of Riley 
for denyin’ of some—but which the poor child is 
sorry enough for it, an’ never meant any impi- 
dence at all; an’ ef I ever see a child that love 
an’ have respects of his gran’ma, it’s him. Riley! 
Riley!’ she called; “ here’s gran’ma come to see 
us. Weren’t that good in her? Come out an’ 
tell her howdye. But first you open the top 
drawer of my bureau, an’ take out an’ fetch here 
that new cap you made me make for her; an’ 
you handle it keerful precious, an’ whatever you 
do, don’t rumple it. Yes, ma’am; an’ ef you'll 
believe me, gran’ma, that boy, here this very morn- 
in’, thes made me put down my work, an’ go to 
makin’ that cap he have made me promuss to 
make for his gran’ma, an’ he bought the metu- 
rials hisself out of the store, an’ paid for ’em out 
of his own cotton money; an’ he het the iron for 
me, an’ he set by an’ watched me the whole 
blessed time I were at it tell I finished. Riley 
think a heap of his gran’ma, Riley do.” 

The boy soon appeared, holding modestly in 
his hand the new cap. 

“ Why, Godamighty bless the child!” exclaim- 
ed the old lady; “ 1 don’t know whut could of got 
holt o’ Franky to be bawlin’ that way at sech a 
fine boy. Franky ought to be ’shamed o’ hisself, 
an’ ef he hadn’t of tuck hisself off so quick, I'd 
of give it to him good fer doin’ of it. Come here, 
my child, an’ let gran’ma hug him.” Rilev accept- 
ed the embrace gratefully. ‘“ He’s a smart boy, 
an ’ll make a man, ef he lives, shore’s you borned. 
Why, Betsy honey, you mayn’t know it about that 
boy, but he know a’ready right smart’ bout the Rev’- 
lution war; an’ whensonever he come to see gran’- 
ma, gran’ma goin’ to make it her business to p’int 
out to him more about them awful battleses. 
Gran’ma know all about them, because she were 
borned an’ raised right thar whar they wuz fit, 
bless the child’s heart. An’ as for Franky, ef he 
ain’t afeared to let me lay my eyes on him before 
I go back home to Patsy’s, you tell him, from me, 
that I say I’m older’n him, an’ by good rights I 
ought to know a good child an’ a smart child 
when I come up’ith him, an’— But laws me, 
Betsy honey, ain’t you ben married long enough to 

found out before now what kind o’ creeters men 
folks is? An’ that many’s the time they think 
they got to rip an’ t’ar round, an’ make out like 
they want to break everything in a thousan™=mall 
pieces, when a oman, ef she'll only jes keep her 
temper fer the times a-bein’, an’ let him do his 
bilin’ awhile by hisself, arfter while, when he’s 
biled over, he’ll swage duwn an’ git cooled alt over 
agin. Ef you hain’t, I tell you that now, because 
you young an’ got your life to go through ‘ith. 
it’s the natur’ 0’ the seck o’ the nuniversal men 
people o’ the good Lord’s yeth, an’ us women has 
to put up ‘ith it the best we ken. They’re borned 
that way, an’ made that way. They don’t allays 
mean nothin’ by thar cavortin'’, no more’n a horse 
allays means by his snortin’—why, bless my soul, 
thar’s a rhyme—an’ bless the child’s heart for not 
a-forgittin’ of his old gran’ma! Ef it don’t mind 
me o’ the time, an’ it war when Gener’l Greene 
cuin a-ridin’ by our house—” 

The narration, which there is not space to 
give, was listened to with deepest attention and 
respect. When the visitor was gone, Riley said 
to his mother, ** Well, ma, gran’ma, for me here- 
after, she may make as many histories an’ jogra- 
phies as she want, an’ go by ’em wharsonever 
they'll take her. She may have the Atlantic 
Qcean an’ the Gulf o’ Mexico, both of ’em 
a-empt'in’ in the Jeems an’ the Staunton all in one 
place, ’ith the Roanoke flumg in to boot, an’ I'll 
not try to hender em. She may even pit Gener’! 
Washington an’ the old man Noah agin one 
‘nother right at the door o’ the ark, for me, an’ 
I'll stan’ aside an’ Jet ’em fight it out theirselves 
her an’ them.” 

“I think I would, if i ” 
deanna , if I were in your place,” she 

When Mr. Hood came home his face had never 

worn @ more pleasant, affectionate expression. 
Une would have thought that it would have taken 
days and days to work such a change. He was 
extremely anxious to hear account of the last 
battle fought by his gran’ma, and he had come 
prepared in his mind, like a loval husband. te 
lift up, if sorely wounded, the wife of his bosom 
and comfort her to the extent of every resource 
he had within him. No allusion for quite a 
length of time was made to the visit; but he was 
thankful to notice the moderately cheerful re- 
sponses made by his wife to his most cheerful 
remarks. He did not speak a word to Riley, nor 
seem to be even aware of his presence, during the 
—- evening. After the latter had gone to 

» he said, “ Oh, Betsy, my dear, I thought I saw 
gran’ma comin’ as I left for the field this evenin’.” 
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“ Yes, she were here.” 

He waited for more in vain. 

“Gran’ma fetch any news?” 

“No, not new news. She did tell some thiy-: 
not egzactly like I've heard her before about ()-. 
Washington, Debonaparte, an’ them, but 
were mostly took up ’ith the praisin’ an’ huggi:,’ 
of Riley, an’ the expressin’ her opinions abou; 
men persons that flies into vi'lent passion jy 
their families when no ’casion for it.” 

When she had told him the whole story he 
said: “Well, apun my soul! Whut is a feller 
to do in sech a case?” 

“Why, the’s nothin’, Frank, ef you want to 
know. Nothin’. Because the’ ain't nothin’ to 
do nothin’ about. Riley meant no disrespects of 
his gran’ma, an’ which you ought to of knew, but 
he’ll never conterdict gran’ma again, no matter 
how her riclections gits all mixed up, because 
the child don’t natchel want to be thes eat up 
bodacious alive by his own father about Julus 
Cesar nor nobody else. I knewed they weren't 
no ’casion for sech a harricane, because I knewed 
gran’ma, if she hadn’t done forgot a’ready she'd 
forget all about it soon as she see that new cap, 
an’ I were glad you weren’t here when she let out 
on you,” 

He reflected for some time, then in a friendly 
tone said: “I sposen then gran’ma an’ all thinks 
I ben making a fool o’ myself, an’ I ain’t shore 
in my own mind but whut I has.” 

The contradiction that he had hoped for did 
not come. Yet when after several cordial assur- 
ances of self-reproach she kindly admitted that 
he was nobody but a man person, but as such he 
was in her opinion as good as the best of them, 
and to a certainty the dearest little fellow in this 
blessed world to her, he kissed her, kicked up his 
heels, and gloried in the occasion that had led to 
words that, coming not often, were the more wel- 
come when they came. 


THE COMING CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

THe most usual way of choosing delegates to 
a Constitutional Convention in our own and oth- 
er States has been by direct popular vote. But 
hardly will it be claimed that the results have 
been generally satisfactory, or in any single in- 
stance very highly distinguished. This failure 
is in great measure directly due, no doubt, to the 
profound difficulty of the business; but the deep- 
er and more general cause is to be traced in the 
obvious fact, the explanation of which will not 
here be undertaken, that popular election, while 
working to a charm in the officering of towns, does 
not, as a general thing, work at all well in large 
or populous constituencies. Our law-makers at 
Albany and Washington, and the aldermen of our 
great cities, with constituencies averaging per- 
haps ten thousand voters, are chosen in this way, 
but seldom, certainly, with the result of securing 
the right man for his business, And yet the 
constituency of a constitutional deputy, unless 
we would make the Convention a mob, will need 
to be a good deal larger than that of one of Troy’s 
or Buffalo’s aldermen, who, however honest they 
may be, so grossly prove to lack somewhat of the 
wisdom customarily imputed to long years. 

But it is said: Don’t distrust the people! You 
are knocking the very bottom out of democracy. 

Not so. Here is no question of trusting or 
distrusting the people, because in such large con- 
stituencies as we have been speaking of, and as 
will be in this case absolutely necessary, the peo- 
ple have, aud can have, nothing whatever to do 
but to take their choice between the candidates 
set up by party conventions,.which nominating 
bodies will not on the average represent or indi- 
cate the preference of one voter out of twenty. 
The case is no different when both party conven- 
tions agree on a candidate, nor when a “ citizens’ ” 
or “mass” meeting sets one up. In short, we 
must follow our leaders, or else vote in the air. 
This is all that popular election means in this 
case. Why this is necessarily so it would take 
too long toexplain. The fact is certain. Where 
the power and the wishes of the people will 
really come in is when the conclusions of the 
Convention are submitted to us for approval 
or disapproval. And this is enough, for it suf- 
fices to keep from this great table of the law all 
the preparations of interest and all the abnor- 
malities of folly. 

But it is argued that our present Constitution 
confines to this manner of establishing a council 
for its emendation where it eavs, “ The Legisla- 
ture....shall provide by law for the election of 
such delegates” (Art. XIIT., Sec. 2). 

But surely this is not to say that it is only by 
the people that an election can be held. Our 
Federal Senators can certainly be as properly said 
to be “elected” when they are chosen by the Le- 
gislature as if they were voted for by the people 
at large; the same if they were chosen by the 
Senate or Assembly alone. Granting that the 
language used forbids an appointment by the 
Governor, with or without the consent of the Sen- 
ate or any other body, it certainly cannot be in- 
terpreted to exclude an independent choice or 
selection effected by the major preference in or 
among any number of individual suffrages. 

This pretended difficulty got rid of, it remains 
to inquire on what body or bodies of men the re- 
Spousibility of acting for us all in this so impor- 
tant and difficult a matter can be advantageously 
bestowed. Of course the Legislature naturally 
first, and almost alone, presents itself; and for 
my own part I am free to say that I should much 
prefer that kind of an Electoral College in this 
case, or almost any other respectable selection of 
citizens, who would be able to proceed with their 
business independently of nominating conven- 
tions, to the helpless mass of the people. But 
to this device the insuperable and conclusive ob- 
Jectioh at once occurs that such self-exaltation 
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and self-authorization on the part of the Legis- 
lature would involve an assumption of power that 
democracy would never forgive, as well as an al- 
most unimaginable degree of impudence. 

Is there, then, no refuge from the mixed chaos 
and servitude necessarily involved in direct pop- 
ular suffrage in such cases? And must we be 
thus forever entangled in chains of our own de- 
vising ? 

Not necessarily by any means. Fortune, in 
this instance, has come to the help of democracy 
when skill was lacking. We have selected coun- 
cils of men already established among us, each of 
which within its prescribed precinct is in all re- 
epects nigh miraculously qualified for the function 
in question—I mean the eight general benches of 
the Supreme Court; and my proposition is that 
on them the Legislature shall impose the duty 
and high responsibility of choosing, or “ electing,” 
members of the Constitutional Convention. If 
there be any solid objection to this plan, it is be- 
vond my conception; and certainly it has many 
weighty considerations in its favor. 

1. Besides that the judges of the Supreme 
Court are especially familiar with all the subjects 
that are to come before the Convention, which of 
course is 80 necessary to a good understanding 
of the qualifications which its members should 
possess, they also have, by virtue of their profes- 
sion, age, and station, a more extensive acquaint- 
ance among the people of their precinct, and es- 
pecially those more eminent for public abilities, 
than almost any equal number of men that could 
possibly be picked out. 

2. They would, by al] presumption, be as free 
from every partisan or other sinister influence in 
the discharge of this high duty as it is possible 
for common men to be. Add that they are, in 
fact, pretty equally divided between the two chief 
political parties. 

3. If it still hold true that nob/lesse oblige, or 
that “ honor is bred in places of trust,” then sure- 
ly will their present high promotion in the scale 
of public favor and distinction bind them secure- 
lv to the most painstaking and conscientious dis- 
charge of this new duty. 

4. Finally, these bodies now possess the entire 
confidence of the great bulk of the people, both 
in the regard of integrity and intelligence, and 
their action in this matter would inevitably give 
almost universal satisfaction. Indeed, who is 
there of us that would not prefer for this busi- 
ness a delegate of suvh selection to the nominee 
of one of our customary party conventions? or 
to the tumultuous and hasty, or too impassioned, 
or, more frequent still, the mere cat’s-paw choice, 
of a so-called mass-meeting ? or even to the secret 
detail for this post of one of his subject jour- 
neymen by the Grand Master Workman of the 
Knights of Labor, or of any other organization 
that loves secrecy? Would not many of the 
most intelligent of us actually prefer the dicta- 
tion in this matter of these so specially qualified 
* committees” to our own individual choice, sup- 
posing it even possible to have it? 

The next most important inquiry relates to the 
most advantageous number of delegates. And 
here arises, as my Lord Coke would say, “a di- 
versity.” If they are to be elected by the peo- 
ple, the larger the number the better, be it only 
short of that multitudinousness which makes real 


‘ conference impossible, and inevitably turns any 


assembly of men, unless under military discipline, 
into a mere mob, whose best behavior is to jump 
along like sheep after the most adventurous among 
themselves. Because—and let the truth be mark- 
ed—it is only by this numerousness of the whole 
Convention that the size of the district of the 
single delegate can be made so small as to bring 
him somewhat within the probable acquaintance, 
personal or neighborhood, of his constituents, 
without which acquaintance this constituent must 
in the great majority of cases cast an utterly 
blind, if not iniquitous, ballot. Another reason 
is that with this increase of their numbers grows 
the chance—and there will be much chance in 
all popular elections—of getting into the Conven- 
tion some men of wisdom, force, and valor. Nev- 
ertheless, the roll should not much exceed three 
hundred, beyond which number personal ac- 
quaintance, actual conference, and even audible 
speech, swiftly grow from imperfect to impos- 
sible, and character and logic fast lose all their 
weight. 

The evident importance of an elector’s person- 
al acquaintance with candidates is also a strong, 
if not decisive, argument in favor of single as 
against general districts and tickets, as well as 
against the growing custom of providing for a 
separate set and class of “ delegates at large.” 

But if, on the other hand, these functionaries 
are to be selected in the manner here proposed, 
the question is altogether changed. Almost 
might it then be said, the fewer of them the bet- 
ter. For just as in every age or country there 
always have been one or two or half a dozen 
poets, thinkers, architects, warriors, or what you 
please, who stood, and doubtless will always 
stand, as high above all their own fellows as Saul 
did over his, so doubtless there must now live, 
scattered somewhere about in our own State, 
two, or three, or other small number of its citi- 
zens, possibly of narrow vocation and even small- 
er fame, who understand infinitely better than do 
the rest of us put together what it is that democ- 
racy really needs to do in order to rid itself of its 
present growing incumbrances, unsightly stains, 
and limping fetters, and make it free and power- 
ful to achieve for itself the peace and liberty to 
which we still ‘fondly believe it is so soon and so 
certainly destined. Indeed, it may easily be that 
there is again amongst us now another Hamil- 
ton, or Silas Wright at least, to whose single 
charge could only this entire business be com- 
mitted, it would be for the people of the State 
about the very greatest of all Heaven’s possible 
blessings. But, alas! who shall point him out? 
Could the Court of Appeals itself ? 

Also is it most certain that with all our half a 
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dozen millions of people, the number is still ex- 
ceedingly few who are esteemed or can claim to 
possess such a variety of intelligence and such 
soundness of understanding, such skill in law 
and such mixture of acuteness of sympathy with 
catholicity, as alone could justify them in med- 
dling with any of the established institutions of 
society whatever. Here, above all, is it true that 
‘fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” If 
in these electoral colleges that I propose each 
elector were to have the nomination of a single 
delegate, he would still have enough to do to find 
the right man, or even a fit man. To give him 
twice that would double the hopefulness or 
chances of the search, free him from the accu- 
sation or the need of partisanship, and bring to- 
gether just about the right number—some sixty- 
four—for thorough and ample consultation: a 
body too large for personal jealousy or rivalry 
easily to indulge itself, as happened, it is said, 
in our latest Convention, but large enough to 
stimulate by its attendance all noble aspiration 
for influence or applause—at once a forensic, a 
consultative, and a judicial body. 

I cannot but confidently believe that a Consti- 
tutional Convention so assembled would leave 
their record in no cob-house work of children or 
dugouts of scanted pioneers, much less in such 
new-invented washing-machine devices as deceive 
women, but in such high and honest elaborations 
of State architecture as will not leave this gener- 
ation ashamed to follow in the procession of the 
founders of the republic. 

It has been somewhat the custom of Legisla- 
tures to impose a limitation of time on the work 
or the session of a Constitutional Convention. If 
our own law-givers should inthis case repeat so 
gross an incivility and violation of the highest 
prerogative of the people, it is to be hoped that 
it will be disregarded. The present Constitution 
of the State gives them a subordinate and almost 
mechanical part in bringing this body into exist- 
ence, but no authority whatever to snuff it out. 
If anything at all worthy of our somewhat boast- 
ful American democracy, or even of one fraction 
of it, is to result from this solemn consultation 
of the people's special representatives, they must 
have plenty of time—how much they alone can 
judge—time not only to appoint committees, hear 
their reports, and call the roll on their affirma- 
tion or rejection, which is about the way in which 
the infinity of poor business of this sort has been 
done, nor time alone for public discussion, but 
also time for private reflection and investigation, 
and for unlimited personal conference and con- 
sultation, until on every matter before them the 
mind of every man is fully made up, and the re- 
sources of the whole body exhausted. 

Finally, the delegates ought to be suitably com- 
pensated. No other work in civil life is of such 
high importance, or requires higher faculties or 
larger attainments. It should be paid for ac- 
cordingly. Civis. 


THE NEW SENATORS. 


Matruew Sraniey Quay, who will be the next 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania, was 
born at Dillsbury, York County, in that State, 
September 3, 1833. His father was a Presby- 
terian clergyman. The family removed to Bea- 
ver County while Matrnew was still young; he 
was educated at Jefferson College, in Canons- 
burgh, and on graduating began the study of law 
in Pittsburgh. Before commencing practice he 
went to the Southwestern States, where for a short 
time he taught school in order to pay his expenses. 
In 1854 he returned to Beaver County, and re- 
sumed his law studies, and was admitted to the 
bar. The next year he was elected Prothonotary 
of the County, and was re-elected in 1859. When 
the war broke out, in 1861, he was called to Har- 
risburg to serve in fitting out the State forces, 
and in 1862 received the appointment of Colonel 
of the 134th Pennsylvania Regiment for nine 
months’ service. He then became successively 
State Agent at Washington and Military Secre- 
tary to the Governor, He was elected to the 
Legislature in 1865, and two years after was a 
candidate for Speaker of the House, but was de- 
feated. He next established the Beaver Radical, 
a strong Republican paper, and before 1870 was 
recognized as one of the leading forces in State 
politics, as he has been ever since. In 1872 he 
was appointed Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
and held this position for many years, save that 
during a short interval in 1878-9 he was Re- 
corder of Philadelphia. He was chairman of the 
Republican State Committee in 1878, and has al- 
ways been a leading manager in State politics, 
being allied with the Cameron interests. He is 
a man whose influence on national party politics 
may become marked, as he has an aptitude for 
management joined with much experience of its 
practical methods. 

B. who was nominated by 
the dominant party in the Legislature of Illinois 
to succeed General Locan in the United States 
Senate, is, like Senator Stewart, of Nevada, a na- 
tive of New York State. He was born at Painted 
Post, Steuben County, July 1, 1823, and was edu- 
cated at Elmira Academy. His family moved to 
Ugle County, Illinois, when he was fifteen years 
old, and he worked on bis father’s farm, learning 
something also of surveying, until he was free, 
At the age of twenty-one he went to Chicago to 
seek his fortune, and first got a position in the 
office of Grorax Davis, the County Clerk. In 
addition he found evening employment in a dry- 
goods store. His savings he began to invest in 
real estate, and while taking an interest in tha: 
pursuit got a place as clerk in a real estate office, 
where he remained three years. Next he shifted 
into a private banking house, and there remained 
until 1853, when he was elected County Clerk, 
and held the office eight years, until the outbreak 
of the war. By that time he bad accumulated 
some money, and had invested it well; but the 
war enabled him to put it into various commer- 


cial enterprises, out of which he grew rich. Mean- 
while his brother, Joun V. Farwe i, was doing 
well in the dry-goods business in Chicago, and in 
1864 he bought an interest in this. The business 
grew enormously, and is still very large, so that 
the new Senator will go to Washington as one of 
the millionaires in the Senate. In 1870 Mr. Far- 
WELL beat “Long”? Wentwortn for Con- 
gress,after a most bitter personal campaign. 
He was elected again in 1872 and in 1874, and 
yet again in 1878. He spoke little in Congress, 
but had a good deal of influence on legislation. 
He is considered one of the shrewdest as well as 
most resolute and self-reliant business men in 
Chicago. He is a well-known club man, gener- 
ous and charitable, and cool and self-poised in all 
the exigencies of business and public life. 

Witiiam M. Stewart, who is to be the next 
Senator from Nevada, will find many old friends 
to greet him at Washington, for he has twice be- 
fore been chosen from that same State to the 
United States Senate. Born in Lyons, Wayne 
County, New York, August 9, 1827, he removed 
in early life, with his father’s family, to Trum- 
bull County, Ohio, where he worked on the farm, 
At the age of thirteen he began to make his for- 
tune by working on a neighbor’s farm for eight 
dollars a month. But bent on getting an eduea- 
tion, he managed to spend a large part of the 
next half-dozen years in attending an academy 
at Farmington, and a high-school at Lyons, his 
birthplace. This he accomplished by working for 
wages in vacation, boarding himself, working out 
his board, and so on, and at last by teaching. He 
entered Yale College in 1848, at the age of twen- 
ty. Whilethere, the California gold-mining fever 
broke out. He left college early in 1850, arrived 
in San Francisco in May, and with pick and 
shovel went to work in the so-called Coyote 
Mines, which were among the most laborious. 
He quickly showed his energy by superior modes 
of ditching, and by starting a saw-mill; and the 
year after arriving, 1851, was a candidate for 
Sheriff of Nevada County, coming within a few 
votes of an election. Then he determined to 
quit mining and study law; and he was admitted 
to the bar the next year, and immediately ap- 
pointed District Attorney. Promotion to any- 
thing and everything was certainly very rapid in 
the “diggings” in those days. The next year he 
was regularly elected to the same office, and two 
years later he was appointed. Attorney-General, 
to act during the prolonged absence of the regu- 
lar incumbent. Then he established himself in 
law at San Francisco, with Ex-Governor H. 38. 
Foote and Judge ALDRICH as partners, and with- 
in a few months married a daughter of the for- 
mer. Svon, however, he returned to Nevada City, 
and there became deeply engaged in mining litiga- 
tion. His next move was to that part of Utah now 
forming the State of Nevada, where there had 
been an eager rush to Washoe, and where there 
was much disputing over land claims. He had 
much to do with the settlement of the title of the 
mines on the great Comstock Lode, and large fees 
were paid to him. He was elected a member of 
the Territorial Legislature in 1861. Two years 
later he was elected a member of the Convention 
that framed the Constitution of Nevada. Then 
he was elected, at the age of thirty-eight, one of 
the first two United States Senators from Neva- 
da, on the adoption of the State Constitution, be- 
ing a Republican in politics. His term began in 
1865, and at its expiration in 1869 he was re- 
elected to the Senate, his second term extending 
to March 3, 1875. He devoted much time to 
matters connected with mines and mining, being 
for a time chairman of the committee on this 
subject. After his term ended, in 1875, he re- 
sumed the practice of law in California and 
Nevada. 

Colonel Francis B. Stocksriper, of Kalamazoo, 
who has just been elected Senator from Michi- 
gan, won a victory over strong opponents, among 
whom was Senator Concer, who was a candidate 
for re-election. He had a strong backing from 
the western part of the State, where he had long 
lived, and where he had been largely concerned 
for many years with the lumber and railroad in- 
terests, as well as with manufacturing and min- 
ing. He is a millignaire, corpulent, very good- 
natured, fond of laughing and joking, a noted 
lover of good trotting horses, liberal, and has 
always had the faculty of making himself a 
multitude of friends. He has been a free-hand- 
ed contributor of funds for the success of the 
Republican party in Michigan, and received the 
backing of ex-Senator Ferry, who is also from the 
western part of the State, and supported its claims, 
Born at Bath, Maine, in 1826, he went West 
when a bov, and before he had reached his ma- 
jority was deep in lumber interests. He estab- 
lished himself in Michigan in 1850. He has large 
lumber intgrests at St. Ignace and Black River, 
and on the Menominee River. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature in 1869, and a State 
Senator soon after. President Grant appointed 
him Minister to the Hague, but the ill health of 
his wife forced him to decline the appointment. 
For the same reason he once gave up the chance 
of a nomination for Governor of the State, which 
everybody had conceded to him. 

Ex-Governor Crsaman K. Davis, of St. Paul, is 
to be the next Senator from Minnesota, in the 
place of Senator 8. J. B. McMrutan. He received 


an almost unanimous support from the Republican . 


press before the meeting of the Legislature, and 
at the first ballot in the caucus, on the withdraw- 
al of Mr. McMiLvan, received 93 votes out of 94, 
the nomination afterward being made unanimous, 
He is a man in the prime of life, about fifty years 
of age, a practising lawyer of high repute.in St. 
Paul, a good debater, and much respected by 
those with whom he is brought into professional 
contact. He was popular as a Governor of the 
State, and has been devoted largely to the intel- 
lectual work of his profession, having been en- 
gaged in many important suits. Unlike several 
of the new Senators from the West, Governor 
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Davis is not a rich man, although he has a large 
income from his law business. Among the Sena- 
tors who have been re-elected, or whose re-elec- 
tion is certain, are General Haw ey, of Connecti- 
cut, and Everys Hats, of Maine. . Their portraits 
were given in the Wreg.y for February 5, 1881. 


THE JANUARY THAW. 


Tur miseries of hunters and other wavfarers 
who are overtaken in the midst of a long jaunt 
on snow-shoes by the decided rise in tempera- 
ture which usually occurs about the middle of 
January, are depicted in this number of the 
WEEKLY. 


Popular faith in the inevitable annual recur- . 


rence of a midwinter débdcle has not yet been 
disturbed by scientific skepticism. People who 
long ago abandoned the theory of the “line 
storm,” which was anciently supposed to be con- 
nected with the arrival of the autumnal equinox, 
still count on the January thaw. And in fact it 
is a safer chance that after a fortnight’s grip of 
cold from the holidays onward the temperature 
will relax than that a balmy September will be 
broken bya gale. Indeed, if we mav trust to the 
weather doctor of a New York journal] “the mid- 
winter thaw is not based on a vulgar fallacy, but 
on a great climatic law. It is due to the fact 
that the sun’s expansive force in the southern 
hemisphere is now at its maximum, and conse- 
quently immense masses of vapor-laden air are 
driven out of that hemisphere across the equator 
into the northern hemisphere, where its vapor is 
condensed into heavy rains.” 

This explanation would: connect our unfortu- 
nate friends in the illustration, and all others 
who may be in like or worse plight, with a great 
hemispherical operation. So much consolation 
may be offered them. Uyphappily it is not only 
the pleasure-seekers on snow-shoes and skates, 
on toboggans and sleighs, who are most to be 
pitied, but those whose property is-destroyed by 
the floods. For while, as all lovers of yachting 


can attest, last autumn’s equinoctial gale was a 


dead failure, this year’s January thaw came on 
time, with its customary destructive double floods, 
from the clouds above and from the melting 
sLOWS. 


THE PROBLEM OF HEALTH IN 
NEW YORK. 


Poverty does not kill. It is one of the curious 
traits of the statisties of health that in the larger 
cities of Europe, where want and suffering most 
prevail, life is more secure than in the city of New 
York. Our well-fed population shows a death 
rate as high as that of Paris, and far ®@yond that 
of London. In Paris the poverty of a large part 
of its two millions of people is something of which 
we can scarcely form a conception. The hapless 
city pays the penalty of centuries of bad govern- 
ment in the misery of its inhabitants. Yet the 
people live on in spite of their misery. Half 
famished, starved with cold, hopeless, fierce with 
want, they are still as secyre of life as the people 
of New York. And oné cause is that the govern- 
ment has provided for the cleanliness and purifi- 
cation of the city. It has shown some regard 
for the general health. 

The recent statistics from London show even 
a more remarkable condition of things. Intense 
poverty and suffering among those who labor 
seem only to have promoted the general heglth. 
Never, we are told, were so many honest work- 
men without employment, so many families stint- 
ed and starved, so many shivering half clothed 
and fed in the chill airof December, in the Eng- 
lish capital. The ery of the poor is louder than 
ever. They c:owd the political meetings and be- 
siege the doors of the ministers. Yet within the 
last few months the health of London has even 
improved, and scarcely ever was its death rate so 
low. It has varied from seventeen or eighteen 
in a thousand to twenty-one or twenty-two. The 


December weather, the poisonous fogs, the snows, ” 


the chill inclement. skies, have failed to make it 
as unhealthy as the finer climate of New York. 
The latest report reduces the death rate to about 
eighteen in a thousand, That of New York va- 
ries from twenty-two to twenty-six, and often 
rises far higher. 

It is a plain proof of the utter incompetence 
of our city officials. In their struggle for office, 
their avarice, their selfish intrigues, their plain 
dishonesty, they leave the people to perish. The 
foul odors, the noisome streets, the beggary and 
crime enforced by official misconduct, the waste 
of the public money, the enormous taxation, the 
sufferings of the poor, and even of the honest 
working classes in their crowded tenements, the 
immoral examples and the vicious lives of many 
of our political rulers, are some of the causes that 
lead to the destruction of the public health. One 
would suppose that our. citizens would long ago 
have insisted upon the election of officials who 
would give their whole energy to this important 
subject. One would fancy that they must rise 
in a single party against all who trifle with it. 
The welfare of their wives and children, all the en- 
jovments of life, the success in trade, the peace of 
every working-man’s home, depend upon health. 
Health can be secured only by an honest govern- 
ment. But it is quite certain that the public 
officials of New York have been too closely en- 
gaged in their petty quarrels and intrigues to 
care or feel for the wants of the people. 


With its finer climate, its admirable situation, __ 


its general intelligence, its busy people, our city 
should at least equal the European capitals in 
cleanliness and health. It is the fault of its peo- 
ple that it has not far surpassed them. “ Health,” 
said the ancient philosopher, “is the best of for- 
tune’s gifts.” An honest government would soon 
restore it to us. LawREnNce. 
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LAYING PIPE FOR NATURAL GAS AT PITTSBURGH.—Daawn sy W. H. Pace 59.] 


1. Laying the Line. 2. Calking and pouring. 3. Diver repairing Line, 4. Group of Mains entering the River. 5. Surface of the Ohio below Pittsburgh. 
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‘FRANK HISCOCK.—Puorocrarugp ny C. M. Bett, 
A JANUARY THAW.—Drawn sy'J Macponatp.—[Ser Pace 63.] 
WILLIAM M. STEWART, SENATOR-ELECT FRO 
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CUSHMAN K. DAVIS, SENATOR-ELECT FROM MINNESOTA. 
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THE NEW YORK SENATORSHIP. 
Tne election of a United States Senator for the 


* State of New York occurs this week. Mr. MILLER 


has from the beginning of the canvass been a 
candidate for re-election. Mr. Levi P. Morrow, 
of New York city, who was a candidate two years 
ago, has also sought the place, beginning his ef- 
forts with the election of members of the State 
Senate and Assembly. Aside from the support- 

ers of these two candidates, there have been oth- 


- ers who favored the election of Mr. Frank His- 


cock, now a member of the Lower House of Con- 
gress for the Twenty-fifth District. 

Warsex Miter was born in Oswego County, 
New York, August 12, 1838, and is of German de- 
scent, his ancestors having come to this country 
before the Revolutionary war. His grandfather 
was a Colonel in that struggle. Mr. MILLER was 
educated in the common schools of his native 
county, and at Union College, Schenectady, gradu- 
ating at that institution in 1860. On the break- 
ing out of the civil war he enlisted as a private 
in the Fifth New York Cavalry, and was promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant. ‘He was taken pris- 
oner at Winchester and paroled on the field. 
After the expiration of his term of service he 
visited Europe, and on bis return established him- 
self at Herkimer as a manufacturer of paper, 
a business in whiclf he is still engaged in con- 
nection with farming. He was a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention in 1872, and 
was a member of the State Assembly in 1874 
and 1875. He was elected to the Forty-sixth 
Congress and re-elected to the Forty- seventh. 
After the resignations of Senators ConkLine and 
Patt in 1881 he was chosen, after a memorable 
contest, to succeed the latter on the 16th of June. 

Levi Parsons Moxon was born in the little 
town of Shoreham, Vermont, May 16, 1824, his 
father being the Rev. Morton. He showed 
an early preference for business pursuits, and at 
the age of sixteen entered a country store. In 
1849 he went to Boston, and though possessed 
of little capital, was admitted as a partner in a 
prominent mercantile firm. Five years later he 
removed to New York. In 1863 he established 
the banking house of Morton, Buitss, & Co., with 
a branch in London under the name of Morton, 
Ross, & Co. In 1878 he was elected to Congress 
from the Eleventh District of New York. He 
was re-elected two years later. On General Gar- 
FIELD'’s accession to the Presidency he appointed 
Mr. Morton Minister to France, where he served 
with credit until after the election of Mr. Cieve- 
LAND. 

Frank Hiscock, whose home is at Syracuse, 
was born in the town of Pompey, September 6, 
1834. His education did not go beyond a course 
in a country academy, after which he devoted 
himself to the study of law. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1855, and-began practice at Tully, 
in Onondaga County. He afterward removed to 
the county seat, Syracuse, where he rose rapidly 
in his profession, and attained a leading position 
at the bar. He served as District Attorney of 
the county from 1860 to 1863, and in 1867 was 
a member of the Constitutional Convention. Mr. 
Hiscock began his political career as a Repub- 
lican, but in 1872 went with the so-called Liberal 
movement, and supported Horace Greetry for 
President. In 1876 he was back in the Repub- 
lican party, and was nominated for Congress in 
the district composed of Cortland and Onondaga 
counties. He was elected) and has served in the 
House of Representatives ever since. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN CONSTIPATION. 


De. J. N. Roninson, Medina, O., seye: “In cases of 
results are happy. —[{Advz.] 


THE GOOD REPUTATION 
OF BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


For the relief of Coughs, Colda, and Throat Diseases, 
has given them a favorable notoriety. Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher says: *‘ Have never changed my mind 
respecting them from the first, except I think yet bet- 
ter. of that which I began by thinking weil of.” Sold 
only in boxes.—( Adv.) 


_. PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have ag ee that a PRRFKoTLy pure soap 
— be made, 1, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 

to the community in general the empl ut of 

jour pure ‘La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article,” 
Cuas. 8. “ La Bettie” Bovever 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large 
age of is specially adapted fer Toilet, path, 
and Infanta—(A do. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wixsiow's Soorumne Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
evs the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, = 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BARKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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SHAMEFUL ABUSE 


Heapep veon a Norep ros His 
Oren Honesty. 


Wm. Ep. Rosson, M.D., L. RCSL, M.K.Q 
C.P.L, late of the Royal Navy, of England, has 
got into professional trouble for writing the 
following open letter to the editor of the London 
Family Doctor : 

“I believe it to be the duty of every physician 
to make known any means or remedy whereby 
sickness can be prevented, and it is for this 
purpose I write to give my experience both here 
and abroad. I ask the publication of the state- 
ment that people may be warned before it is too 
late, to say to them that there is at hand a means 
by which they may be restored to perfect health. 
It is well known to the medical world, and, indeed, 
to the laity, that a certain disease is making a 
terrible havoc; that next to consumption it is the 
most fatal, and that when fully developed there 
is nothing to be done for the sufferer. 

“ Physicians and scientists have long been try- 
ing to throw light upon the cause, and, if pos- 


sible, find in nature a medicine for this fatal | 


malady, 


They have shown, absolutely, that the | active, will speedi! 


blood-purifying organs of vital importance are | 


the kidneys, and that when they once fail, the 
poison which they should take out of the blood 
is carried by the blood into every part of the 
body, developing disease. 

“In my hospital practice in England, India, and 
South America, and also while a surgeon in the 
Royal Navy of Great Britain, I gave a great deal 
of attention to the study of diseases of thie kid- 
neys, and found that. not only was the cure of 
chronic Bright’s Disease hopeless, but that kid- 
ney disease was remarkably prevalent ; 


much 
more so than generally known, and was the cue 


of the majority of cases of sickness, and, further, 
that the medical profession has no remedy which 
exerts any absolute control over these organs 
in disease. 

“Some time ago when I had & case which re- 
sisted all regular treatment—which is very limit- 
ed—complicated with the passing of stones from 
the kidneys, much against my will I permitted 
my patient to use Warner’s Safe Cure, of which 
I had heard marvellous results. Ip his case the 
result was simply marvellous, as the attack 
was a severe one, and development very grave, 
for an analysis showed per cent. of albumen and 
granular tube casts. 

“The action of the medicine was singular and 
incomprehensible to me. I had never seen any- 
thing like it. The patient recovered promptly, 
and is to-day a well and healthy man. This 
stimulated my inquiry into the merits of the 
remedy, and, after analysis, I found it to be of 
purely vegetable character, harmless to take un- 
der all circumstances. 

“Casting aside all professional prejudice, I 
gave it a thorough trial, as I was anxious that 
my patients should be restored to health, no 
matter by what medicine. I prescribed it in a 
great variety of cases, Acute, Chronic, Bright’s 
Disease, Congestion of the Kidneys, Catarrh of 
the Bladder, and in every instance did it speedily 
effect a cure. 

“For this reason I deem it my duty to give to 
the world this statement regarding the value of 
Warner’s Safe Cure. I make this statement on 
facts I am prepared to produce and substantiate. 
I appeal to physicians of large practice, who 
know how common and deceptive diseases of the 
kidneys are, to lay aside professional prejudice, 
give their patients Warner’s Safe Cure, restore 
them to perfect health, earn their gratitude, and 
thus be true physicians. 

“T am satisfied that more than one half of the 
deaths which occur in England are caused, pri- 
marily, by impaired action of the kidneys, and 
the consequent retention in the blood of the 
poisonous kidney acid. Warner’s Safe Cure 
causes the kidneys to expel this poison, checks 
the escape of albumen, relieves the inflammation, 
and prevents illness from impaired and impov- 
erished blood. Having had more than seventeen 
years’ experience in my profession, I conscien- 
tiously and emphatically state that I have been 
able to give more relief and effect more cures 
by the use of Warner’s Safe Cure than by al! 
the other medicines ascertainable to the profes- 
sion, the majority of which, I am sorry*to say, 
are very uncertain in their action.” 

“Isn’t that a straightforward, manly letter ¥” 

“ Indeed it is.” 

“Well, but do you know the author has been 
dreadfully persecuted for writing it ?” 

“How so? What has he done to merit it »” 

“Done? He has spoken the truth ‘out of 
school’ and his fellow physicians, who want the 
public to think they have a monopoly in curing 
diseases, are terribly angry with him for admitting 
professional inability to reach certain disorders. 

“That letter created a wonderful sensation 
among the titled classes and the public. This 
jarred the doctors terribly. The College of Sur- 
geons and Queen’s College, from which institu- 
tion he was graduated, asked for an explanation 
of his unprofessional conduct, and notified him 
that unless he made a retraction they would dis- 
cipline him. 

“ The doctor replied that he allowed his patients 
to make use of Warner’s Safe Cure only after 
all the regular methods had failed, and when he 
was satisfied that there was no possible hope for 
them. Upon their recovery, after having used 
Warner's Safe Cure, he was so much surprised 
that he wrote the above letter to the Family 
Doctor. He regretted that the faculties found 
fault with his action in the matter, but he could 
not conscientiously retract the facts as written to 
the Family Doctor. 

“The faculties of both colleges replied that 
unless he retracted they should cut him off, which 
would naturally debar him from again practising 
his profession, and also prevent his securing 
another appointment in the Royal Navy!” 


The illustrious doctor’s dilemma is certainly an 
unpleasant one, emphasizing, as it does, both his 
own honesty, and the contemptible prejudice 
and bigotry of English medical. men. The 
masses, however, having no sympathy with their 
nonsense, keep on using the remedy he so highly 
recommends and get well, while the rich and able 
depend upon the prejudiced doctors and die ! 


Cuticura 
‘ Cure 
or every form of 
» Skin and Blood 

=Disease= 


from 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA. 


ate TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
relieved by a warm bath with Curiovra Soap, a 
real Skin benutifier, and a single application of Curti- 
ovea, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses a 
Cutiovra Resoivent, the New Blood Parifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and on- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, praritna, 
ecall head, dandruff, and every o— of torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and p iseases of the 
skin and scalp, with loss of hath, r= physicians and 
all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, S0c.; Sear, 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared b by the Porrrn Dave AND 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

PIM Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PLES, Blackheads, cha 
vented by Curioura 


‘Lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 

The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Draggista, %c., 50c., $1.00, 


s®” A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalides” sent free on application. 
Weris, Riouaupson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


ped and oily skin pre- 
RDIOATED 


THE CENUINE 


Hove's. Mant Exreact, 


THE FAVORITE 
TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
by Physicians since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNGtroubles. 
The geneine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
on the neck of every bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE WU. 5. 


New York Depot, ti Barclay St. 


WHOOPING. COUGH CURED 


Or Prevented by Page’s Va- 
porizer and Cresolene. 
We have abundant testimony that 
Cresolene vaporized in a ci 
room is an almost infallible rem- 
edy for Whooping-Cough, for 
which distressing malady no other 
asenred remedy is known to ua 
A cure usually effected in five or 
six days, ata ne expense and 
but very little tronb It is also 
exceedingly efficient in Asthma, 
Croup, Catarrh, Diphtheria, In- 
finenza, and Scarlet Fever. 

It ie a safeguard against the 
spread of coutagion. 

Vaporizer complete, 
a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. As 
your druggist for it. 

W. & CO., 

SOLE AGENTS 


Bize, 6 in. in height. 


* Patented Sept. 25, 1881, 


HINDERCORNS. 


The safest, surest and best cure for Corns, Byptons, So. 
Btopsall Ensures comfort to the fect. 
cents at Druggists. H1sco 


FLORIDA. — SEVILLE, on the high pine rid 

a district unexcelied for fruit an 
~~ with de tful climate, is a fast- 
mail station on the Kerth and South Railway 
Trunk Line, 80 miles south of Jacksonville, and has a 
complete system of water works — sewerage. An 
excellent hotel is now open. Lots for sale on rea- 
sonable terms. Address SEVILLE co Fla. 


N YOUNG, President, 85 Wali St., N 
MASON, Sec’ y and Treas., Seville, Kia, 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1887 


(Vol. 74, No. 441), 
BEGINS 


A NEW. NOVEL 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 


CONTENTS: 
Frontispiece. Moose Hunting by Jack- 
ligh 


Drawn by A. B. Frost; 


The Acadian Land. 


By Warner. With Eighteen Iilns- 
trations by W. H. Grusow aud A. Karprzs; 


April Hopes. Part I. 
A Novel. By W. D. Howztss; 
The Navies of the Continent. II. 


(The Italian, Rassian, German, Austrian, and Turkish 
Navies). By Sir Epwarp Kegp. Folly Illustrated ; 


Narka. rt ll. 
A Story of Russian Life. By Katuctern O'Meara; 


Campaigning with the Cossacks. Il. 
(A Winter Campaig: By Faanx D. Illus- 
trated by the Antl or; __ 


Springhaven. Part XI. 
By R. D. Biacxmorr. I!lustrated by F. Bannarp and 
A. Parsons; 


Moose Hunting. 
By Henry P. Wetrs. Illustrated by A. B. Frost and 
J.C. Bearp; 
The Wish. A Poem. 
From “The Mistress.” By Apranam Cowrry. Ex- 


guisitely Illustrated by E. A. Anuxy and A. Par- 
BONS ; 


Leonard Arundel’s Recovery. 
A Short Story. By Grant ALLEN. 


Short Poems: 
THE FAIRY’S GIFT. By Anprrw Lane; 


LOVE'S GOING. By Cuaruies W. Coreman, Jr.; 
SONG. By Rowan C. Maoris; 

AN EMPTY NEST. By Mary A. Barr; 
LOVE’S NIGHT-WATCH. By Joun More: 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Groner Curtin. 


The American Opera again in the Field.—What is the 
Newe?—The Value of Censure. — Why Domestic 
Service is Distasteful to American Women.—Jeffer- 
son as Rip Van Winkle.—Self-conceit. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Wittiam Dean Hower ts. 


Mies Woolson’s Short Stories.—“ Poverty Graes.”"— 
Miss Jewett's “*A White Heron, and Other Stories.” 
—Short Stories by European Writere.—Americans 
Examples.—Rassian Short Stories, 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuartzs Dopury Warner. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Postage Free to subscribers in the United States or 


Canada. 

HARPER’S - +» $4 00 
4 00 
4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 

(One Namber a week for 52 weeks)...... 10 00 

Liat sent free on application. 


Remittances should be made by a or Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance af losa. 

When no time is specified subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 

t@” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


J. B. WILLIAMS Co 
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Manufacturers for 50 years cf the ‘“‘ Genuine 
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WILLIAMS’ BARBEES BAR SOAP. 

hile not o ally designed for the 

Toilet, its great purity, and the healing and 

exquisite emollient which it pos- 


have given this article a wide popu- 
larity as a TOILET SOAP. You will hover 
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COLD COMFORT. 


“Help! give us a line or so’thin’—” 
“What's yer name?” 
“ Spriggins—” 

“Where from ?” 

“ Sprig-gins-ville—” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


“ All right, Spriggins; if I don’t get back from the village with a line, I'll see that you get 


a line, with portrait, in to-morrow’s Bugle.” 


DR. PIPPS 
MPORTED 


ie DISORDEMS 
CURED. 

EVERY PILL | 
WARRANTED 
GENUINE- 


FREE. 


a 4 


).ONDON 


THE IMPORTED ARTICLE. | 
“ Yous i ter be ’ appy, Schneider; hit’s me as ’as to work ’ard ter sell a pup nowadays; 


hit’s a genuine sinacure you’ve got hold hov.” 


“Was is das—unt si-ner-gure ?” 


“ Why, standin’ round, wearin’ good clothes, bein’ looked hat, an’ doin’ nothin’.” 
“Don’ yer peleive it! I sits up all night unt makes ze pills.” 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


Not once in twenty-five years have 
Alleock’s Porous Plasters failed to 
give speedy proof of their unrivalled 
efficacy as the best-known external 
remedy for rheumatism, sciatica,weak 
‘back, lumbago, lung trouble, kidney 
disease, dyspepsia, malaria, nervous 
debility, spinal complaints, and local 
pains. They have been tested in 
thousands of cases, and their value 
has been certified by the highest 
medical authority, as well as by those 
who have found in them speedy relief 
from distressing ailments. The uni- 
form success of this remedy has in- 
duced the making of worthless imi- 
tations, and these medicinal frauds 
have been impudently vaunted as 
“just as good” as Alleock’s. The 
claim is utterly unfounded, while it 
is an unintentional compliment to 
Alleock’s, by making it the standard. 
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The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 


The plates of Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Ia the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cabilaetrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictufes. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22. Te 
avotd deception see that books bear Harper’s 
nage, Send for Illustrated Circalar to 


McDONNELL BROS., 
185 Dearborn 8St., Chicago, m1. 
Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston -Ad- 
vertiser. 


c#” Pirst-class Agents wanted in every 
State. Liberal terms to the right men. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


PITTSBURGH, 


Manufacturers of Isola- 
ted Incandescent Plants, 
and Contractors for Cen- 
tral Stations. 


It is believed that the 
advantages of our Sys- 
tem place us beyond 
competition. 


Capital investing for 
dividends will do well 
to close no contracts un- 
til our proposals are con- 
sidered. 


Address 

THE WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIC 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
or 
WESTINGHOUSE, 
CHURCH, KERR, & CO., 
17 Cortlandt Street, 
New York. 


Pints. F 
N.Y. 


years Tax Collector. 
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the «xperience vention 


Lowel!, Maas. 


Its causes, and a new and suc- 
cessful CURE at your own 
pome, one who was deaf 
twenty-eight years, most of the noted 
iasists without y himae! 7 in three 
and thea hu of others. Full 
sent on application. 
PAGE, No. 41 West dist St., New York City. 


INDEPENDENT LABOR, $5 to $10 a Day 


And subject to no man's shop-bell Full particulars free. 
8S. M. SPENCER, 112 Washingtou Street, Boston, Mase. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should bos aye 
ful.”—See “* Medical Press,” ‘* Lancet,’ 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Li iebig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Labei. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connecti- " 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed ti.2* 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness, 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
OF MEAT. To be had of all 
and Chemists. Sole Agentafor the nited St: 3 
(witolesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WIIY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H, LEGGETT & CO..CHAS 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & ‘CO. 


HALL WHITE, PRICE 


Interchangeable Rubber Type, 15 atyles of type, $1.00 

r font in English. Also, Greek, Italian, Norwegian, 

wedish, French, Spanish, Russian, Armenian, etc. 

“*I use the ‘ Halil’ entirely, and would not be with- 
out it.”—Suerman F. Foorr, Secretary Seamless Rub- 
ber Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Send six cents in stamps for 40-page Illustrated 


‘Catalogue. Mention this paper. 


HALL TYPE-WRITER CO., Salem, Mass. 


THREE GOOD BOOKS. 


The Third Facog seks gleaned from the same rich field 
of Song as those that have preceded it. ‘* brings out 
of its treasures things new and old’’—much that is old 
and that has stood thetest of time, being again new and 
gladly welcomed by a new generation of loversof Music: 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SONG COLLECTION. 


To those who love music this book will be a pleasant 
companion. —Chicago Tribune. 

No. !, 40 Cents; No. 2, 50 Cents; No. 3, 50 Cente. 
Cloth, $1.00 each. 200 Favorite Hymns and Songs in 
each Sent by mail, prepaid, any address. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


in Confederate Money sent for 25c., or $60 = 
| 10c. List showing premiums paid for rare U 
coinr, 10c. 8S. T. 'RAYTON, Jr., Anderson, 


EXERCISER for Brain -Workers and 

ple. Gentlemen, lies, and Youths, the 
A compiete gympnasium. 
but 6 inches square floor-room ; something new, «in 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for \rircular. 
14th St. and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 
D. 


Wm. Blaikie, suthor of “How 

to Get Strong,”’ says of it: “TI pever saw any 
i jiked half as well. 
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